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eaching to First Graders 


The facts of financial management can now be 
taught to elementary students and to teenagers 


Farm Package Screens Risks 


The new policy form to cover farm properties 
aids underwriting by placing risks in their classes 


Radioactive Firefighting 


Methods of combating fires where radioactive 
materials are present are set for local fighters 


All Lines Survey Selling 


“Total needs" of a client are graphed here for 
the agent who can combine property with life 


INSURANCE MARKETING AND MANAGEMENT 





Why You Should i 
Represent 
Companies 


You'll have outstanding facilities for practically every 
kind of insurance you'll ever v “ite and exceptional service 
for such specialized fields as: 


Rate Engineering 
Public Utility Risks 
Business Interruption 
Boiler and Machinery 
Accident and Sickness 
Bonds and Burglary 


You'll be assured of fast and efficient service 
through a nearby America Fore Loyalty Group office. 


You’ll have prompt and fair claims service 
available locally and wherever your clients may travel 
in the United States or Canada. 


You'll find policies carrying the America Fore Loyalty 
Group seal enjoy high acceptance because of our 
outstanding reputation for strength and dependability. 


~ 


Contact our nearest office for a fieldman to give you all the facts. 


The Continental Insurance Company . Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, New Jersey . Fidelity-Phenix Insurance Company 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company «+ The Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York « _ Nationai-Ben Franklin Insurance Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Milwaukee Insurance Company of Milwaukee, Wis. » Commercial Insurance Company of Newark, N.J. ¢ The Yorkshire Insurance Company of New York 
Seaboard Fire & Marine Insurance Company . Niagara Insurance Company (Bermuda) Limited ° Royal General Insurance Company of Canada 





For your travel throughout the U.S. and 
Canada, more than 75,000 miles a year in 
the service of the industry—we thank you. 


MAN IN MOTION... 


To you, “Mac”—R. L. McMillon, with the 


formality and respect due your new high office— 


our sincere congratulations and best wishes 


for your term as 1961-62 President of 


the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


we 


— your il! B 


Business Men’s Assurance Company 


Kansas City 41, Missouri 


For your example of American family life at its best— 
and to your family for sharing your time and talents 
so generously with all of us—our sincere thanks. 
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For your leadership in industry 
affairs as president of the 
Texas Assn. of Life Underwrit- 
ers, the Texas Assn. of A and H 
Underwriters, and now as pres- 
ident of N.A.L.U.—we thank 
you. 


ames «= PRODUCT 


For your inspiration to all 
of us with penetrating mes- 
sages to civic, insurance 
and community groups 
and audiences everywhere 
—we thank you. 


For your direction of the prog- 
ress of your company’s branch 
office in Abilene, Texas, out- 
standing sales achievements and 
for qualifying annually as a di- 
rector of company honor clubs— 
we thank you. 


For your service to your com- 
munity, your state and your in- 
dustry with unselfish zeal — we 
thank you. 




















2 new “aspirins” for retirement headaches 


Help your clients solve their Group Pension problems with these new, simplified plans. For 
example, for small corporations with 3-to-24 employees: 


y.)\ Retirement Security Plan (RSP)®:; benefits up to $96,000 cash, or $670 monthly 
ely to key stockholder-employees...rates and benefits guaranteed for life. No trust 
agreement, no individual policies are needed—and Nationwide specialists handle 

all details of installation and administration. 


Profit Sharing Plan: here’s a brand new approach to assure dollar value at retire- 
ment by means of variable annuity-type investments, through our affiliated com- 
pany, Heritage Securities, Inc. No fixed commitment ...contributions required 
only in profit years. Expert consultants help install, administer and qualify plan. 


Employer contributions under either plan are tax 
deductible, within allowable limits, when qualified. 
Call your nearest Nationwide Group office for de- 
scriptive literature, or write Group Pension Sales, 
Dept. S, Nationwide Insurance, 246 North High 
Street, Columbus 16, Ohio. Nationwide Life Insurance Company « home office: Columbus 16, Ohio 
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You cant Acco’s IN-HOSPITAL INCOME POLICY pays $100 a week for as long as 26 weeks 


while the insured is in a hospital for treatment of any covered sickness or acci- 


beat T 3 S dent. It’s extra cash to be used wherever cash is needed . . . to help out with 


the surgeon’s bill . . . to bolster a reduced paycheck . . . pay mortgage install- 


ment or rent. A man of 39 can have a $100 weekly Benefit for a premium that 


4h 7 
set-well averages only 11 cents a day. And this is one “income” policy that even women 
and children can have, as part of a family program. 


This is the hottest thing in insurance . . . new, unusual, very low in cost... 
attractive to buyers no matter what kind of hospitalization they have at present. 


Why not write today for full information about American Casualty’s guar- 
anteed renewable IN-HOSPITAL INCOME POLICY. In all states except New York. 


*Other limits available from $25 to $175 weekly. 


AMERICAN CASUALTY 


COMPANY OF READING, PENNSYLVANIA 
All major types of personal and commercial insurance through 20,000 agents and 
brokers and 61 service offices in all states, Canada and Puerto Rico 
Affiliates: VALLEY FORGE INSURANCE COMPANY and 
VALLEY FORGE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY (Most States) 
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Proudly Introducing .. . 


The EXECUTIVE 
PROTECTOR 


A life policy providing a lifetime of 
protection with premiums geared to in- 
come now and after retirement. 


A good piece of property to sell ...a 
good piece of property to own. That’s 
State Mutual’s new Executive Protector 
Whole Life policy* ($25,000 minimum) 
with the “Step-Down” premium. Geared 
to a man’s income, both before and after § 
retirement, this new product offers your 
client a level insurance benefit for life — 
with a gross premium that reduces ap- 
proximately two-thirds at age 65 (or on | 
10th policy anniversary, if later). Pri- 
mary uses: Key Man, Individual, and 
Split Dollar sales. Issue ages: male, 
16-65; female, 19-65. And look at the 
liberal features: 





> EARLY HIGH CASH VALUES 
> LOAN VALUES AFTER FIRST POLICY YEAR 


> SPECIAL CLASS RISKS (ALSO WITH “STEP-DOWN” 
PREMIUM) 


> MANY RIDERS AVAILABLE 
> LIBERAL “CHANGE IN PLAN” PROVISION 


For added sales power, the new Execu- 
tive Protector policy is backed by 
Planned Living — State Mutual’s unique 
approach to the sale of life and health 
insurance. 


*Not yet available in all states. 


Complete information about this new 
and distinctive Executive Protector pol- 
icy is available from your nearest State 
Mutual agent. Or write us here in 
Worcester. Why not do it today? 


oM,a ) STATE MUTUAL 
Of OF AMERICA 


State Mutual Life Assurance Company of America, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Founded 1844 ¢@ Over $3 billion of Life Insurance in force @ LIFE #® NON-CANCELLABLE HEALTH INSURANCE e GROUP 
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NAMES MAKE NEWS 


NALU, ALC, NAIA and 
NAMIC Elect Presidents 


Newly elected NAIA president Cooper M. 
Cubbedge, Jr. (r.) presents a special prize 
to V. Hall Everson, Jr. (I.), the 2,000th 
registrant at the 65th NAIA annual con- 
vention. Hayne P. Glover, Jr. was elected 
NAIA vice president and chairman of the 
executive committee, and William F. Webb, 
Jr., CPCU, was elected to the executive 
committee. 


Raymond J. Wetterlund, chairman of the 
board for Washington National, Evanston, 
Ill, has been elected president of the 
American Life Convention. 


Newly elected officers of the American 
Society of Chartered Life Underwriters (I. 
to r.): Treasurer Frederick W. Floyd, CLU, 
Manhattan Life; secretary Bruce Bare, CLU, 
New England Life; vice president James P. 
Poole, CLU, Guardian Life; and president 
Herbert W. Florer, CLU, Aetna Life. 


6 


R. L. McMillon, manager in Abilene, Texas, for Business Men’s 
Assurance, and present vice president of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, has been elected NALU president. 
David M. Blumberg, a general agent for Massachusetts Mutual 
and NALU secretary, has been elected vice president. 

Robert Hatcher, assistant secretary and manager of the automo- 
bile department, Illinois National, has been elected president of 
the Underwriting Executives Council. The council is composed 
of auto line executives from 41 member companies. 

William R. Kersten, vice president and manager of the insurance 
department for Van Schaack & Company, has been elected pres- 
ident of the CPCU Society. Harold S. Poole, Jr.; Fred W. Lager- 
quist, Jr.; Robb B. Kelley, Bernard J. Weldon, and William E. 
Brady are newly elected members of the board of directors. 

Ralph H. Bennett, secretary-manager of Ventura County Mutual 
Fire, California, has been elected president of the National 
Association of Mutual Insurance Companies. Lester T. Jones, 
president, Allied Mutual, Des Moines, has been chosen presi- 
dent-elect. Don Montgomery, executive vice president-secretary, 
Celina Mutual, Celina, Ohio, has been elected vice president. 

Robert M. Crowe, formerly assistant professor of insurance at 
Northeastern University, has joined the staff of the American 
College of Life Underwriters. Crowe assumes the position of 
director of examinations, supervising the preparation, adminis- 
tration, and grading of the CLU and Agency Management Ex- 
aminations. 

Joseph C. Stennett, manager, accident and fire prevention, Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casualty Cos., Chicago, has been 
elected a Fellow in the American Society of Safety Engineers. 
Classification is a recent innovation for this society. Members 
must be nominated by their colleagues and meet a number of 
other requirements to be considered for the honor. 

John Z. Schneider, manager for Connecticut General Life, Balti- 
more, and present NALU trustee, has been elected secretary of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters. Schneider re- 
placed Francis G. McNamara on the ballot, who withdrew be- 
cause of poor health. 

John H. Boyajian has taken the post of actuary for the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. Boyajian had been with the Cali- 
fornia Inspection Rating Bureau for the past seven years. 
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William H. Seay has been elected 
president, director, and a mem- 
ber of the executive and finance 
committee of Universal Life and 
Accident, Dallas. He succeeds 
Harry Brodnax who has become 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

John E. Chambers has been elect- 
ed president of Marathon and 
Spartan Insurance Companies, 
subsidiaries of Pacific Finance 
Corporation, Los Angeles. Cham- 
bers had been vice president of 
Marathon and assistant man- 
ager of Pacific Finance, insur- 
ance division, since 1956. 

John R. Hughey has been appoint- 
ed a member of the staff of Joe 
B. Hunt, Insurance Commission- 
er of Oklahoma. Hughey will 
serve as an attorney and secur- 
ities analyst for the Commis- 
sioner’s office. 

Claude Daniel Dickerson, formerly 
an adjuster for Frank J. Quinn 
Company, has been named to the 
newly created post of supervisor 
of policyholder services for the 
Kentucky Insurance Depart- 
ment. Dickerson will handle 
complaints on property and cas- 
valty policies. 

Cole A. Allen has been elected vice 
president of American Mutual 
Liability, Wakefield, Mass. Allen 
replaced Arthur S. Johnson, now 
vice president emeritus, as head 
of the engineering department. 
Richard D. McClure, manager, 
home office industrial under- 
writing department, has been 
elected assistant vice president. 

William J. Moore has been ap- 
pointed vice president of 
finance, Bankers Security Life, 
Washington, D. C. Moore had 
formerly been vice president 
and controller. Robert J. Wes- 
tendorf, formerly treasurer, has 
been appointed vice president of 
administration. Raymond P. Sea- 
stream, auditor, has been ap- 
pointed treasurer, and John W. 
Lynch, assistant controller, has 
been named controller. 

William K. Nicol, FSA, has been 
elected vice president and actu- 
ary of American National, Gal- 
veston, Texas. Previous to his 
election, Nicol had been actuary 
of the Commonwealth of Ken- 
tucky. 

Roy R. Anderson, formerly chief 
actuary for Allstate Life, has 
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been elected vice _ president. 
Paul J. Overberg, recently from 
Security Mutual Life, has been 
appointed actuary of the com- 
pany and its affiliate, Cross 
Country Life. 

James Twiss, resident vice presi- 
dent on the West Coast for 
Stuyvesant Insurance, has been 
named assistant vice president 
and director of the Mobile Home 
Insurance division, Allentown, 
Pa. 

James H. Burdick has been ap- 
pointed vice president, special 
plans division, a new depart- 
ment within Philadelphia Life, 


to direct pension, profit sharing, 
estate planning sales. 

George A. Boyd, executive vice 
president of America Fore Loy- 
alty Group, has been elected a 
director of National-Ben Frank- 
lin of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

William B. Rand, president of the 
United States Lines, has been 
elected a trustee of Atlantic 
Mutual, and a director of its af- 
filiate, Centennial, both of New 
York. 

Robert T. LaFollette, Jr., director 
of personnel, has been elected to 
the board of National Old Line 

Continued on next page 


Herbert C. Graebner, CLU, dean of the American College of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, announces the names of the new CLU designees at the 34th annual conferment 
exercises. Some of those who earned the award this year are gathered before the rostrum 
to receive their designations. A total of 998 persons received the designations of CLU and 
CLU Associate. This was the largest class in the history of the American College. As part 
of the conferment exercises, 131 persons received their diploma in agency management, 
and 105 former CLU Associates had their designation changed to CLU. The total number 
of holders of the CLU and CLU Associate designations is now 9,832. A total of 620 per- 
sons have now earned the diploma in agency management. 


LAA Officers & Executive Committee 1961-62 


Newly elected officers and executive committee of the Life Advertisers Association are 
shown above. Top row: Myron Jones, Union Central Life; Henry Arnsdorf, Prudential; 
James Ferguson, London Life; Francis O'Brien, Franklin Life; John Abbott, New York 
Life; Joseph Locke, Gulf Life, and John Briggs, Southland Life. 

Bottom row: George Kelley, New York Life; William Neville, Great West Life; L. Rus- 
sell Blanchard, Paul Revere; Robert MacGregor, Phoenix Mutual, and David Behling, 


Northwestern Mutual. 
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FIRE 


“Secuuly 


WRITES 


AND ALLIED LINES 
At an Advance Discount of 


15% 


NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 


N.Y.—N. J. 
And Others 





NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from preceding page 


of Little Rock. Ralph G. Norman 
has been elected assistant vice 
president of the company’s sav- 
ing and loan insurance depart- 
ment. 

Richard D. Parrish, Jr., has been 
elected vice president and direc- 
tor of agencies, American Capi- 
tol, Houston. He was previously 
director of agencies. 

D. Roscoe Buttrey has been elect- 
ed to the board of directors of 


Life, has been promoted to sec- 
ond vice president. Peter J. 
Burns, health insurance; Ernest 
R. Donath, insurance opera- 
tions; Fred M. Rom, comptrol- 
ler’s; and Donald K. Ross, in- 
vestment, have also been pro- 
moted to second vice presidents. 


William Heineke, Summit, New 
Jersey; Ross C. Merritt, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; and Ben C. Dahl- 
mann, Decatur, Illinois, have 
been appointed resident vice 
presidents of Fidelity Life As- 
sociation, Fulton, Illinois. 


In New York—Adjoining States —New 
England — Alabama — California — 
Florida — Illinois — Maryland — Mich- 
igan — Missouri — North Carolina — 
Virginia — Wisconsin and District of 


Mutual Savings Life, Decatur, 
Ala. He also assumes the posi- 
tion of chairman of the finance 
committee and chief investment 









































Columbia 


Written By “Security” 





CURRENT DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK* 


General and Elevator Liability, Man- 
ufacturers or Contractors Liability, 
Owners or Contractors Protective Lia- 
bility and Property Damage (Includ- 
ing Water Damage) Legal Liability 
and Comprehensive Personal Liabil- 
ity Insurance. 

ADVANCE DISCOUNT OF 20%, 














Workmen's Compensation Insurance 
DIVIDEND AT EXPIRATION 15% 


Applicable only to that part of 
the premium in excess of $1,000. 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 








Fire and Allied Lines 





ADVANCE DISCOUNT OF 15%, 





‘Inquire about variations in other states 


SECURITY 


SECURITY BUILDING 


329 East 149 Street 
New York 51, New York 
MOtt Haven 5-5000 


A. J. GUREVICH, President 























officer. Buttrey is president of a 
holding company, the Crescent 
Amusement Company. 

N. Preston Breed, vice president, 
State Street Bank and Trust 
Company, has been elected to 
the board of Boston Mutual 
Life. 

James R. Barbour and W. Robert 
Warwick have been appointed 
directors of Progressive Life, 
Red Bank, New Jersey. Barbour 
is president of the New Jersey 
Trust Company of Long Branch. 
Warwick, general counsel for 
the company, is a member of the 
firm of Warwick and Warwick. 


Walter B. Elcock 
Jr., has been elect- 
ed president of 
Olympic Insurance 
Los Angeles. Elcock 
had been presiden’ 
of Southern Genera’ 
Insurance in Atlante 
before he joined 
Olympic as vice 
president and gen. 
eral manager las’ 
year. 


Burton F. Harris has been ap- 
pointed resident vice president 
and branch manager, Continen- 
tal Casualty, St. Louis branch. 
Harris had been assistant vice 


president, liability accounting 
department. Robert N. Fletcher, 
assistant vice president, liabil- 
ity agency department of the 
company, has been appointed 
resident vice president and 
branch manager in Denver. 
Robert C. Bissell, policy settle- 
ments and service, New York 


Leland T. Waggoner, CLU vice president 
for sales, Life Insurance Company of North 
America, accepts the Walter A. Craig 
Award from Lillian G. Hogue, president of 
the American Society of CLU. The award 
was presented at a special ceremony mark- 
ing the I5th anniversary of the “CLU Jour- 
nal." Mr. Waggoner and Harry Kruger, 
CLU, general agent for Northwestern Mu- 
tual, New York, received the award in 
recognition of their years of service to the 
Journal as associate editors. 


Robert D. Bischoff has been named 
assistant vice president of State 
Farm Mutual Automobile Insur- 
ance. Bischoff, who was former- 
ly director of public relations, 
left that post in 1959 to under- 
take a two-year field study pro- 
gram in customer relations for 
the firm. 


William K. Paynter 
director of adver- 
tising and public re- 
lations of Connecti- 
cut General Life, has 
been named a vice 
president of the In- 
stitute of Life In- 
surance. 


J. Thomas Smith has been appoint- 
ed to the new position of direc- 
tor of field services for Appala- 
chian National Life, Tennessee. 
Smith has been in the agency 
department and was acting 
agency director. 
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£. Frank Spawr, formerly assist- 
ant manager of insurance, Mon- 
santo Chemical Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
manager. Robert B. Chapman, 
who had handled _ insurance 
management for Chemstrand 
Corporation, a Monsanto sub- 
sidiary, has been named assist- 
ant manager of insurance-ad- 
ministration for Monsanto. 

C. R. Hoggard, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of in- 
surance, Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad Company, succeeding 
E. H. Everton, who retired. 


James G. James has 
been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice presi- 
dent of Continental 
Life and Accident. 
James had been a 
special agent for 
New York Life. 


Thomas E. Quinlan has been ap- 
pointed associate counsel, Home 
Life Company, New York. Quin- 
lan has been associated with the 
company since 1948, and was 
most recently assistant counsel. 

Paul M. Holland, vice president 
and regional manager of Afco’s 
Baltimore office, has been ap- 
pointed to the new position of 
agency vice president at the 
company’s New York City office. 

Margareta Barkinge has_ been 
named a supervisor in Pacific 
Mutual Life’s pension depart- 
ment. Miss Barkinge has been 
with the company since 1956, 
when she came to this country 
from Sweden. 

Leffert Holz, former New York 
State superintendent of insur- 
ance, has been elected chairman 
of the newly formed Guaran- 
teed Title Company. Former 
president of Guaranteed Title 
and Mortgage, Daniel A. 
Whelan has been elected presi- 
dent of the new company. 

Irving Edison, president of Edi- 
son Brothers Stores, has been 
elected to the board of General 
American Life. 

Dwayne O. Andreas, executive 
vice president, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, 
and chairman of Interoceanic 
Industries, has been elected a 
director of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life. 

R. S. Houck has been named man- 
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ager of the newly combined life 
and health benefits division of 
Girardian Insurance. 

William C. Pamerleau has been 
named director of publications 
in the advertising department of 
the Tower Group. He will edit 
two agent magazines, two em- 
ployee publications, and _ the 
company’s news releases. 

Addison W. Arthurs, managing 
partner of Arthurs, Lestrange 
and Company, Pittsburgh, has 
been elected to the board of 
Life Assurance Company of 
Pennsylvania. 

T. T. Moore, financial vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of Shenan- 
doah Life, has been elected to 
the company’s board of direc- 
tors. 

Curtis B. Wachsmuth has been 
named to the board of directors 
of the four companies in the 
Nationwide Group. Wachsmuth 
served four years as adminis- 
trative assistant in the Penn- 
sylvania Farm Bureau Coopera- 
tive Association. 

James W. Parrish has been elect- 
ed to the board of Nationa! 
Trust Life of America. Parrish 
is vice president of Stetson Uni- 
versity and president of the 
Florida Baptist Convention. 

James T. Phillips, senior vice 
president and chief actuary of 
New York Life, has retired after 
40 years with the company. 
Phillips was the chairman of 
the committee for the life insur- 
ance industry that developed the 
new 1958 CSO Table of Mortal- 
ity which has been adopted by 
legislatures in 49 of the 50 
states. 


Matt Walsh,  for- 
merly a_ regional 
manager for Com- 
bined Insurance of 
America, has been 
promoted to vice 
president in the 
company's Chicago 
headquarters. He 
has also taken the 
post of international 
sales manager. 


Albert G. Minda, D.D., rabbi at 
Temple Israel, Minneapolis, has 
been elected a director of Min- 
isters Life and Casualty Union. 

Thomas R. Dew, vice president of 
the Federal Insurance Company, 
died August 12. In 1955 and 1957 
he was chairman of the industry 


committee on arrangements for 
the NAIC convention. He served 
on various committees for the 
National Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies and 
the National Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives. 

David E. Williams, director of In- 
surance Company of North 
America and Life Insurance 
Company of North America, died 
August 10 at his summer home 
in Maine. He had been a direc- 
tor of INA since 1942. 


Morton T. Utley, for- 

merly agency vice 

president of Ameri- 

can Founders, has 

been named agency 

vice president of 

Jefferson National 

Life. 

Fred B. Shoaff, member of the 
board of Lincoln National Life, 
died recently following a sudden 
illness. Shoaff had been a mem- 
ber of the board for 37 years. 

George B. Smith, chairman of the 
board and medical director for 
State Mutual, Rome, Georgia, 
died August 7. 





| COATS & 
BURCHARD 
COMPANY 


appraisers 


e Appraisals for correct 
insurance coverage and 
proof of loss 


e Depreciation studies 
e Property ledgers 


| 4413 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE + CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
SERVICE—COAST TO COAST 





GROWING IS SUCH A HUMAN THING 


In July 1961, the Crown Life Insurance Company passed Three 
Billions of Insurance in Force. The only Billion Dollar Canadian 
Company organized in the twentieth century, it took 52 years to 
attain the first billion and 6 years later, in 1958, this amount was 
doubled. In three more years, the company’s records showed a total 
of $3,013,017,397 of life insurance and annuities in force. 

Crown Life, like any family, measures its growth in human values. 
The measure of a company is in the people it serves—the Crown Life 
policyowners. Their continued faith in their own future and the 
future of their families, depends on their life insurance to provide 
financial peace of mind. 


We are proud of our Crown Life representatives, whose under- 
standing of their clients’ dreams and objectives gives them the insight 
to intelligently plan life insurance to achieve its ultimate goal... 
family happiness. 


Crown LIFE 
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Middle Atlantic 


New Jersey: 


Pennsylvania: 


New Jersey Life Associates, Inc., Suite 930, Raymond Commerce Bldg., 
1180 Raymond Bivd., Newark 2, MI 2-2083 

. R. Atwater, 354 Lancaster Ave., Haverford, TR 8-2848, MI 2-442I 

J. Durkin, Shrineview, Dallas, 4-6203 

Ehrman, 5700 Bartlett St., Pittsburgh, AT 1-0626 

G. Kekich, 1614 Investment Bldg., 239 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, GR 1-9010 

E. Malley, 2608 Saybrook Dr., Pittsburgh, CH 1-4313 

- A. Vickey, 3927 Wood St., Erie, UN 4-3522 

F. Williams, Metzger Bldg., State College, AD 7-490! 


POMS > 


East North Central 


Ohio: 


Indiana: 


Hlinois: 
Michigan: 


Crown Life Underwriters of Dayton, 4981 Alhambra Ct., Dayton, CL 2-554! 
P. D. Dreifus, 824 Union Central Bldg., Cincinnati, GA 1-1910 

J. E. Hamm, Jr., 322 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, CH 1-3987 

R. B. Tilton, 683 East Broad St., Columbus, CA ‘1-160! 

White, Wilson, Merritt, Inc., 1115 Superior Bldg., Cleveland, CH 1-6765 
R. G. Means, Beacon Bidg., 50 W. Gay St., Columbus, CA 1-2989 

A. ‘Sara Lawrence Bldg., Room 202, 206 Michigan St., Toledo 2, 


H. O. Bull, 112 Berwyn Rd., Muncie, AT 8-6495 
Federal Insurance Agency, 1712 North Meridian, Indianapolis, ME 8-1358-9 
R. , Crown Associates Inc., 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Fi 6-7318 
, 1174 First National Bidg., Detroit, WO 2-8458 
. L. Hunter, 208 North Woodward Ave., Royal Oak, 961-4421 
. Kendall, 19600 Woodward Ave., Detroit, TO 9-7800 


G 

A. O'Brien, 302 First National Bank Bldg., Escanaba, ST 6-681!1 
E. Shackleton, 208 North Woodward Ave., Royal Oak, 961-4421 

. C. Stager, 1239 East Fulton St., Grand Rapids, GL 9-4684 





Milestones 


WALTER B. RANDALL, JOHN F. 
GALVIN, CHARLES J. DIMAN, 
CHARLES M. COREY and WILLIAM 
ODELL rated special honors at a 
luncheon for retired employees at 
John Hancock in September. All 
retired from the company with 50 
years or more of service. The 
luncheon climaxed “home-coming 
day” for more than 200 retired 
members of the John Hancock home 
office. The company reported 38 oc- 
togenarians and three over 90 years 
of age among a total group of 472 
retired home office workers. Many 
hold full or part time jobs, and a 
large majority are engaged in vol- 
unteer work. 


JULIUS EPSTEIN, agent for the 
Jay, Schlesinger and Benisch in- 
surance agency in Newark, N. J., 
was honored for completing 60 
years of service to the insurance 
industry. Epstein went to work at 
the age of 13 and began his insur- 
ance career in 1900. Also honored 
for 50 years of service were Rich- 
ard J. Crocker and Theodore C. 
Jay. 


SOLOMON S. HEUBNER, renowned 
insurance educator, has been hon- 
ored as “insurance man of the year” 
by the Federation of Insurance 
Counsel. The Federation’s dis- 
tinguished service award was pre- 
sented tv him at a luncheon follow- 
ing the opening of the organiza- 
tion’s 21st annual convention. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL of Wausau, 
which observed its 50th birthday 
on September 1, sponsored an anni- 
versary safety program for policy- 
holders. Better safety on and off 
the job was the theme of the cam- 
paign. 

TRAFFIC INSTITUTE of North- 
western University has observed 
its 25th anniversary. A reception 
and dinner on October 14 paid trib- 
ute to the founders, Paul G. Hoff- 
man, James S. and Hathaway G. 
Kemper, Norman C. Damon, An- 
drew J. Kavanaugh and Franklin 
M. Kreml. In 1936 when the Insti- 
tute was founded there were 28.5 
million vehicles in America. In 
1960, 73.9 million vehicles filled the 
highways. There were twice as 
many drivers, driving three times 
the mileage of 1936, but the death 
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rate was 5.3 per million miles of 
travel, down by two-thirds from 
the 1936 rate. 

“C.L.U. JOURNAL” marked its 
15th anniversary with the publica- 
tion of the Fall 1961 number. The 
quarterly is published by the Amer- 
ican Society of Chartered Life Un- 
derwriters as a professional jour- 
nal in the life and health field. 

GENERAL AGENTS AND MANAGERS 
CONFERENCE of NALU held its 
10th anniversary meeting in Den- 
ver on September 27. 

FEDERAL LIFE’s field force maga- 
zine, “The Federal,” received an 
award of merit at the 19th annual 
Award Meeting of the Chicago 
Federated Ad Club. 

POSTAL LIFE has passed the $300 
million mark for insurance in 
force. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE’s 
“Field’ Notes,” monthly magazine 
for the field force has, this month, 
completed 60 years of continuous 
publication. 

WoMEN LEADERS ROUND TABLE 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters marks 25 years of 
service in the life insurance busi- 
ness. The WLRT silver anniver- 
sary will be highlighted by talks 
on advanced selling ideas presented 
by five outstanding women agents. 

CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE has 
passed the $7 billion mark for life 
in force. The company marks its 
50th anniversary this year. 

THE AMERICAN’ SOCIETY OF 
SAFETY ENGINEERS will observe its 
50th anniversary October 8. It is 
one of the oldest national safety 
organization in the United States. 
At present the society has 7,000 
members in 76 chapters. 

SEABOARD LIFE has topped the 
$100 million mark for life in force. 

LIFE & CASUALTY of Tennessee 
has reached the $2 billion mark for 
life in force. The company, founded 
in 1903, reached the $1 billion level 
in 1953. 

NATIONWIDE LIFE, principal sub- 
sidiary of Nationwide Corporation, 
a holding company, attained the $2 
billion mark for insurance in force 
in September. Company has doubled 
in size in less than five years. The 
combined in-force figure for the 
three life companies held by Na- 
tionwide Corporation will soon pass 
$5 billion. @ 
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... 4 Sure thing? 


In this uncertain world, you can count on this: security is 
achieved as a by-product of productive work, not as an end 
in itself. And you can be doubly sure of succeeding with 
Security-Connecticut — because this multiple-line company 
offers you contingent-commission and profit-sharing contracts 
for qualifying business, policies priced to meet direct writer 
competition, shaped to sell with modern features like monthly 
payments and deviated policies. 

Your own security, prosperity,long-term success depends in 
no small measure on Security-Connecticut —the one multiple- 
line company pledged to the American Agency system, the 
single source for all these lines: 
life e accident e fire e casualty e group e automobile e marine 
e bondse and all other forms of personal business insurance. 


The 
Security « Connecticut 
insurance Group 


New Haven 6&6, Connecticut 


Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
Connecticut Indemnity Company 
Security-Connecticut Life Insurance Company 

Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
Founders’ Insurance Company 


OUR PRODUCT 





LEGEND OF GROWTH 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


ASSETS ... $1,059,177,853 » INSURANCE IN FORCE... $5,241,276,317 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio « A Mutual Company « William C. Safford, President 
REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. e Jacksonville, Fla. e Asheville, N. C. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Houston, Texas ¢ Los Angeles, Calif. 
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BRANDS OF. DISTINCTION 

These two well-known “brands” day in and day out are making 

a lasting impression on the public through intensive local and 
national advertising. Each continually emphasizes the importance of 


professional service - the kind that comes only from an 
independent insurance agent. 


Yes, professionalism is the BIG DIFFERENCE in today’s 

insurance market — a difference that A-tna Casualty’s current 
national advertising theme, “Protection Is A Job For Professionals,” 
strongly emphasizes and supports. 


Agency building is our business 


AETNA CASUALTY 


A-tna Casualty and Surety Company + Hartford 15, Conn: 
Affiliated with tna Life insurance Company” = 
¢ Starcare Fire insurance Dr ke The Bxeelaigr. Life, Canada. i as 
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We're 
on the job 
almost before 
- you 
hang up 
the 
phone! 
Our more than 50 offices are staffed with men who are not only quick, but 
experienced, knowledgeable and fully-trained, too. And best of all, they’re 
ready to help you with all your insurance problems. Our speedy service and 


fast claims settlement are just two reasons why we say: We write 27 different 
kinds of insurance, but we have only one policy —satisfaction! Please try us. 


Administrative Offices: 100 Broadway, New York 5, New York , 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY / PACIFIC NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. ; @, * 
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Four Outstanding 
National Life General Agents 


Honored for - 
Superior Performance. .. Reval A aga. Sate, Mash, ed 


land, Ohio, lower, to win a President’s 


Plaque, here being presented by Clyde 
R. Welman, C.L.U., Vice President, right. 


Harold T. Dillon, Atlanta, Ga., and Lee W. Rich, C.L.U., New York City, tied to win 
the President’s Trophy, here being presented by Deane C. Davis, President, center. 


Each year National Life honors its outstanding agencies. This 
year, asaresult of a tie, the President’s Trophy for “‘outstanding 
performance in agency operation and development”’ was awarded 
the Harold T. Dillon Agency, Atlanta, Georgia, and the Lee W. 
Rich Agency, New York City. National Life President Deane C. 
Davis made the presentation. 

Two other outstanding general agents were presented Presi- 
dent’s Plaques by Vice President Clyde R. Welman, C.L.U., for 
their achievements. The Renaldo A. Baggott Agency, Seattle, 
Washington, and the Bradford D. Haseltine Agency, Cleveland, 
Ohio, tied for these annual awards. 

To these top ranking general agents and their staffs, we ex- 
tend heartiest congratulations, 


National Lite of VERMOAT Bradford D. Haseltine, C.L.U., Cleveland, 


Ohio, tied with Renaldo A. Baggott, 


Jnsutance Company Montpelier Seattle, Wash., upper, to win a President's 
c Plaque, here being presented by Clyde 


FOUNDED IN 1850... A MUTUAL COMPANY... OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS R. Welman, C.L.U., Vice President, right. 
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*34Q% increase in paid-for ordinary production 
in 1960 over 1959 ... and to top this, a remark- 
able 26% increase so far in 1961 over 1960. 


NOW, PICK UP YOUR PEN AND WRITE US A LETTER ! 





We'll even start it out for you: “Mr. Murray Longworth, President, United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Dear Mr. Longworth: I understand your company has unusual career opportunities for successful life insur- 
ance men...opportunities seldom offered by a major life insurance company like yours. I’m interested. Tell me 
more. And for your information, here is personal data about me and a resume of my experience—”. Just finish 
this letter in 250 words or less. Invest in a 4xcent stamp. Drop it in the nearest mail box. You'll be glad you did. 
UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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State-by-State 


Colorado. Motorists who fail to file 

reports of accidents may not 
be charged with violating the 
state’s Financial Responsibility 
Act, according to a new opinion 
by the Attorney General. How- 
ever, the law can still apply to 
motorists who fail to satisfy court 
judgments against them or who 
are repeated violators of certain 
traffic laws. Those motorists can 
still be required to show proof of 
financial responsibility. 

These new opinions were issued 
after the state’s Supreme Court 
had, on July 1, invalidated por- 
tions of the Financial Responsi- 
bility Act. It held unconstitutional 
the sections that required motor- 
ists involved in accidents to prove 
financial responsibility or face re- 
vocation of their driver licenses. 

In reply to a request from State 
Revenue Director Theobald, Attor- 
ney General Dunbar said that in 
all likelihood the high court would 
find the accident report provision 
unconstitutional also. However, 
three other provisions of the Act 
can be enforced, Dunbar said: 

1. The requirement that persons 
who lose licenses for drunken driv- 
ing or certain other traffic offenses 
must furnish proof of financial re- 
sponsibility to get their driving 
privileges back. 

2. The department can still sus- 
pend licenses for motorists who 
fail to satisfy court judgments 
arising out of motor vehicle ac- 
cidents. 
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3. The department can also sus- 
pend licenses of Colorado motor- 
ists against whom auto accident 
court judgments have been entered 
in other states. 


Because of the Supreme Court 
decision, licenses are being rein- 
stated for 15,000 motorists who 
lost their privileges when they 
failed to prove financial responsi- 
bility after accidents. 


TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


New York. A multi-peril policy for 
offices has been drawn up for 

fire rating bureaus by Inter- 
Regional Insurance Conference. 
Similar to the new forms intro- 
duced recently for motels and 
apartments, the office policy makes 
provision for burglary coverage 
only by endorsement rather than 
as a basic coverage. Comprehen- 
sive crime coverage is not in- 
Continued on next page 


INTERNATIONAL NOTES 


GREECE. The insurance busi- 
ness in Greece is in the hands 
of 106 companies. Of these 43 
are Greek-owned and 63 are 
foreign companies registered in 
Greece, reports the National 
Bank of Greece in its July 1961 
final edition of an economic- 
financial compiler, “Investing 
in Greece.”’ Most of the impor- 
tant banks have their own in- 
surance companies. The Agri- 
cultural Bank of Greece also in- 
sures the farms direct against 
hail and frost. 

The legal form of insurance 
companies is the “société ano- 
nyme” (limited liability com- 
pany), a minimum share capi- 
tal of 1,000,000-5,000,000 drach- 
ma (Rate of exchange: $1.00 
equals 30.15 drachma) being 
required according to the risks 
assumed by the companies. 
Greek companies engage in all 
kinds of insurance business. 
Some have even attained a 
financial standing which allows 


them to operate abroad. 

Insurance against risks which 
may occur in Greece cannot be 
effected by a foreign company 
abroad. An exception to this 
rule is made for the insurance of 
ships and aircraft, as well as of 
merchandise which is transport- 
ed from or to Greece. 

Potential customers are abso- 
lutely free to choose any insur- 
ance company, either Greek or 
foreign, provided that the latter 
is operating legally. Insurance 
in Greece is optional except in 
the case of civil liabilities aris- 
ing from car accidents. 

Premium charges for trans- 
port insurance follow the inter- 
nationally adopted schedules, in 
all other cases they are deter- 
mined in accordance with the 
law by the Association of Insur- 
ance Companies in Greece. After 
approval by the Ministry of 
Commerce, the rates are binding 
on the members of the Associa- 
tion. @ —KEtienne Guerin 








Continued from preceding page 


cluded because, Inter- Regional 
says, this area needs specialized 
treatment. 

The proposed policy can be writ- 
ten for either owners or tenants 
of office buildings. However, if the 
building and the business personal] 
property are under one ownership, 
they both must be included in the 
policy. 


Illinois. Certain governmental 
agencies are authorized, by 
new laws signed by the Governor, 
to provide liability insurance 
against negligent acts of officers 
and employees. These agencies in- 
clude road districts, townships, 
county tuberculosis sanitariums, 
and county boards of supervisors. 
The new laws also established 
limits of liability for certain tort 
claims against highway superin- 
tendents, and they are to be indem- 
nified in such cases by the county. 
Indemnification is also provided 
sheriffs and their deputies for tort 
claims judgments. 
Also another law permits school 


boards to participate in hospital 
and medical benefit plans for em- 
ployees. Municipalities may pro- 
vide group insurance plans, and 
counties may withhold group life 
insurance premiums. 


Maine. A new standard fire policy, 

regulations for credit life and 
credit health, and a new formula 
for minimum group life premiums 
are going into effect in this state. 
Both the fire policy and the credit 
regulations go into effect on Jan- 
uary 1. The group life formula, 
which follows that adopted by the 
NAIC in November 1960, was put 
into effect on September 16. 


Pennsylvania. The state Superior 
Court has upheld fire insur- 
ance rate changes that had been 
approved by the Insurance Com- 
missioner in June 1959. In a unani- 
mous opinion, the Superior Court 
backed the Commissioner’s stand 
that the changes were made to in- 
sure more uniform rates through- 
out the state. 
“In fact,” said the Court, “if the 
changes had not been made, low 





rates previously enjoyed by Phila- 
delphia would have been ‘unfairly 
discriminatory’ to the rest of the 
state.” During the five-year period 
1952-1956, losses sustained by the 
companies amounted to 70.4 per 
cent of the premiums collected in 
Philadelphia, compared with only 
42.1 per cent for the remainder of 
Pennsylvania. 


Washington, D. C. Some veterans 

will be getting a special divi- 
dend on their insurance in Decem- 
ber, and others may convert pol- 
icies to become eligible for the 
same payment within the next two 
years. 

The dividend goes to former 
holders of “RS” policies who have 
already converted their policies to 
“W” insurance plans. Korea veter- 
ans discharged between April 1951 
and December 1956 received the 
“RS” plans which were non-con- 
vertible, non-participating, five- 
year term policies. Starting in 
January 1959 “W” insurance was 
issued to veterans being dis- 


50th Anniversary for Workmen's Compensation 


Recent ceremonies at the White 
House commemorated the 50th an- 
niversary of the Wisconsin workmen's 
compensation law. Above, President 
Kennedy poses with a poster show- 
ing the commemorative stamp issued 
by the Post Office. With him on the 
White House lawn are (I. to r.) Gov- 
ernor Gaylord Nelson of Wisconsin, 
Vice President Johnson and Postmas- 
ter General Day. 

Prior to 1911, attempts for legisla- 
tion covering work injuries were de- 
clared unconstitutional. Wisconsin's 
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law, passed May 3, 1911, was the first 
upheld as valid in court tests. 
Employers’ Mutual of Wausau, also 
observing the 50th anniversary of its 
own founding, has presented to the 
Wisconsin State Historical Society its 
original application for a workmen's 
comp policy. The contract was writ- 
ten for Wausau Sulphate Fibre Com- 
pany, now Mosinee Paper Mills, and 
dated September 3, I9I1. It is be- 
lieved to be the nation's oldest com- 
pensation policy still in force. 
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TODAY 


IN INSURANCE 


Continued 





charged, and “RS” policies were 
made eligible for conversion into 
the “W” form either on a perma- 
nent or five-year plan. 

The money being distributed 
under a law signed last month by 
the President consists of a $65 
million surplus built up on “RS” 
insurance. Veterans still holding 
“RS” plans can convert to “W” 
insurance within the next two 
years and receive this dividend. 


Texas. Meeting in Dallas last 

month, the board of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents resolved to oppose captive 
agencies and to approve the exten- 
sion of motor service clubs. The 
opposition to captive agencies was 
based on the principle that owner- 
ship of expirations belongs to the 
agents. “The purchase or acquisi- 
tion of any agency by an insur- 
ance company,” the board said, 
“violates this principle in spirit 
and in fact.” 

On motor service clubs, the 
NAIA board sites the one in Cali- 
fornia which sells memberships 
through independent agents as an 
“invaluable weapon in competition 
for automobile insurance.” Then 
the resolution calls on agency com- 
panies to establish similar clubs 
in other states. 

Also at that meeting, the NAIA 
membership committee reported a 
total of 34,584 agents on the rolls, 
which is 187 fewer than were on 
the rolls a year ago. They indi- 
cated that there were 204 agency 
mergers during the year, that 387 
agencies went out of business or 
were sold, and 302 agencies were 
dropped from the rolls. On the 
other hand 2,055 new members 
were added and 296 were rein- 
stated. 
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CAPITOL HEADLINES 


President Kennedy has already set the stage for an all-out 
push early next year to enact his program of medical care for 
the aged under Social Security. He has promised to give the pro- 
gram a number one priority. This year he leaned hard on Con- 
gress and got the minimum wage bill through. Next year he will 
put the same pressures on lawmakers to pass the medical care bill. 


By Dave Heinly 


The Internal Revenue Service has extended the period in 
which deductions may be taken by stock life firms which adopted 
a mutualization plan before 1958 but were unable to complete 
stock purchases from holders before 1960. The rule amends a 
1959 law which allowed converting stock firms to claim deduc- 
tions in 1958 and 1959 on amounts paid out to stockholders in 
acquiring their stock. The new rule permits these firms to claim 
deductions on amounts paid out in 1960 and 1961, since some 
firms were unable to purchase all outstanding issues without 
jeopardizing funds needed to protect policyholders. Such firms 
may now subtract funds paid out for stock in 1960 and 1961 in 
computing gain from operations for income tax purposes. 


President Kennedy’s veto has killed some hopes of variable 
annuity firms in the District of Columbia. The vetoed bill would 
have granted limited voting and management rights to contract 
holders in an attempt to resolve differences between the District 
Life Insurance Act and the U. S. Investment Company Act of 
1940. Kennedy sided with Securities and Exchange Commission 
Chairman William J. Cary who opposed the bill on grounds it 
would create more conflicts than it would resolve. Cary promised 
SEC recommendations for a better bill early next year. 


Federal crop insurance will be available to farmers in nearly 
1,000 counties throughout the country next year, according to the 
Department of Agriculture. Secretary Orville L. Freeman says 
some 100 counties will be included for the first time. Farmers 
may also insure two new crops—peanuts and irrigated grain 
sorghum—for the first time. 


Senator Ralph M. Yarborough, Texas, wants to resurrect the 
Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956. The Act outlines a federal 
insurance program for private homes and property against dam- 
age from natural disasters. No funds were ever put up and the 
program was never implemented. Yarborough, whose home state 
was hard hit by Hurricane Carla last month, says Congress now 
“stands ready ... to appropriate the needed funds.” He charged 
that sadly enough, no commercial insurance is generally available 
against damages from “floods and rising waters.” 

Continued on next page 
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IN INSURANCE 


Continued from preceding page 
Congress has given the go-ahead sign for the Export-Import 
Bank’s new export credit guarantees program. The bank is now 
concluding arrangements with a syndicate of private firms to 
get the plan rolling. Exim spokesmen say policies should be 
ready by year’s end with about 20 or 30 private carriers partici- 
pating. Under the program, Exim will underwrite all of the 
political risks and a share of the financial or credit risks for 
commodity exporters. Private insurers will, through a central 
pool, underwrite the rest of the credit risks. A single policy will 
be offered to exporters. 


Californian Stewart B. Hopps and three others have been 
indicted by a federal grand jury for conspiring to evade $1.5 
million in personal and corporate income taxes. The group is 
charged with gaining control of several insurance firms in 1954-55, 
including Equitable Plan Co. of California, Inland Empire 
(Idaho) and Central Standard (South Dakota). The group al- 
legedly withdrew more than $2 million from the firms, but re- 
ported a loss of $170,541.19 as taxable income. Back taxes due, 
including penalties and interest, now totals about $4 million. 
Hopps faces a possible fine of $40,000 and 20 years in prison if 
convicted. 


Federal disaster relief will supplement insurance company 
payments to victims of this year’s batch of hurricanes and tropi- 
cal storms. President Kennedy asked—and Congress granted— 
an extra half-billion dollars, mostly to help Texas and Louisiana 
dig out from Hurricane Carla. Uncle Sam will pick up what’s left 
of the tab when courts decide how far insurer’s liabilities go. 
Big question is whether wind damage claims will be upheld along 
with water damage. 


Association of Better Business Bureaus has made a pitch to 
Congress to include credit life insurance under regulating pro- 
visions of the so-called “Truth in Lending” bill of Senator Paul 
Douglas. The bill is designed to protect consumers against exces- 
sive credit costs by requiring merchants to provide detailed state- 
ments showing all fees and rates of interest charged on each 
credit sale. Kenneth Barnard, spokesman for the Better Business 
Bureaus, told a Senate subcommittee that state regulation of 
credit life rates in connection with auto sales is inadequate and 
results in “unwarranted .. . fraud.” 


Massachusetts. Insurance Commis- 

sioner Whitney is one of the 
sponsors of a bill to repeal the 
state’s Compulsory Automobile Li- 
ability Law. The measure would 
substitute a financial responsibil- 
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ity law, under which the car owner 
would have to prove ability to pay 
up to $10,000 on an auto accident. 

Compulsory insurance would 
still be required for commercial 
vehicles. 


Mortgage Protection Plan 


First policy ever issued covering mortgage 
payments during unemployment is delivered 
to Mr. & Mrs. Joseph DeLuca by Charles 
F. DeBruler (r.), homebuilder in Illinois. 
Locking on are Warren Weirich (I.), of 
Celotex Corporation, and Donald Norr of 
Continental Casualty. The insurance firm 
has pioneered the policy in cooperation 
with the Home Builders Association of 
Chicagoland. (See April 1961 SPECTA- 
TOR.) 


And in the Future 


October 16-20—National Safety Council, 
annual convention, Hilton and Pick-Con- 
gress, Chicago. 

October 16-20—Annual meeting, American 
Society of Safety Engineers, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

October 17—CLU Seminar, Washington 
Athletic Club, Seattle. 

October 18-20—Annual meeting, Institute of 
Home Office Underwriters, Jung Hotel, 
New Orleans. 

October 19—Fourth annual conference, 
Delaware Valley chapter, American So- 
ciety of Insurance Management, Bellevue 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. 

October 22-24—Annual convention and 
business meeting, Ohio Association of 
Insurance Agents, Inc., Deshler Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

October 23-29—The Eighth Hemispheric- 
Insurance Conference, Lima, Peru. 

October 30-November !—Annual conven- 
tion, California Association of Insurance 
Agents, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

November 8-10—Annual meeting, LIAMA, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

November 13-15 ——Health Insurance Asso- 
ciation Individual Insurance Forum, Sher- 
aton Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

November 13-15—Annual meeting, Society 
of Actuaries, Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs, West. Va. 

November 13-16— Annual meeting, Na- 
tional Association of Independent In- 
surers, Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif. 

November 30—Annual meeting, Insurance 
Federation of New York, Hotel Astor, 
New York. 

December 4-8—National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, Regular meeting, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. 

December 12—Institute of Life Insurance, 
annual convention, Waldorf-Astoria, New 
York City. 

December 13-14—Annual convention, Life 
Insurance Association of America, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York City. 

January 7-12—Second annual Leaders’ 
Forum for Advanced Underwriting, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico. 
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APARTMENT OWNERS 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 





INA EXECUTIVE 
INA PROFESSIONAL 


Each of them was a man even as you and |— 
a man whose sterling qualities went largely 
unrecognized at home. Then by devious means 
(friends, competitors, trade press) they learned 
about Insurance Company of North America’s 
new Golden Package Policies. 








FAMILY AUTO 
INA-CHAMPION 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
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BIG TOP 


HEALTH 


CHURCHES 
SCHOOLS 


Their lives were transformed! They enthralled 
prospects on every hand with sales talks on 
the broader protection and built-in economy 
of the Golden Packages. Word spread and 
their production soared, winning them suc- 
cess in business, stature at home. 





INA Golden Packages, tailor-made for per- 
sonal and commercial accounts, offer you 
the same hope of glory. There are ten big 





packages available now, more coming all 
the time. Your INA fieldman would relish a 
chance to tell you all about them. 


FOR THE MOST PROFITABLE PAGE YOU’VE EVER TURNED, TURN PAGE > 








10 WAYS TO WIN NEW LOVE, HONOR AND OBEDIENCE 


If they’ve come to think of you at home as “Good old Dad,” here’s a wonderful opportunity to 
change their minds. The profits you amass from selling INA Golden Packages will have the 
family dancing attendance upon you. How has Insurance Company of North America won 
leadership in the “package” field? By ingenuity, by fine claims service, by “writing new rules,” 
by incorporating wrinkles like the INA-matic Pay Plan, by lending support in depth to the 
agents—but primarily by producing products like these ten: 





HOMEOWNERS Many kinds of liability, property protection in one package. Efficiency 
cuts cost. INA Homeowners is the original policy of its kind. 


MOTELS Another INA “first.” Covers the motel owner against virtually every hazard he 
faces in the conduct of his business, offers him a big saving in cost. 


APARTMENT OWNERS, OFFICE BUILDINGS Both packages provide 


generous protection, minimum exclusions, maximum extensions—and savings up to 15%. 


LIFE Broad coverage, convenient pay plans make these Golden Packages especially 
attractive to the prospect. Agents report great success in selling them to Homeowners clients. 


INA-CHAMPION, FAMILY AUTO these INA packages give more coverage and 


are more liberal in certain respects than most competitive contracts. 





FUNERAL DIRECTORS Typical of Insurance Company of North America packaging 


ingenuity, this unique policy has scored a hit. Case histories repeatedly proved a need for 
this economical, efficient coverage. INA supplied it. 


SCHOOLS, CHURCHES Broad coverage, attractive economy. Prospects benefit 


from INA’s long experience in insuring church and school properties. Available soon. 


BIG TOP Best known excess plan, Big Top is synonymous with the experience, flexi- 
bility and capacity of INA. Best recommendation for Big Top is a list of the major firms that 
carry it. (We'll supply it on request.) 


INA EXECUTIVE, INA PROFESSIONAL newest in the line, these apply 
the Big Top principle to personal coverage, providing excess protection for the high-income 
individual... owner, sole proprietor or professional man. 


HEALTH the efficiency and economy of all Golden Packages make the best argument 
for these accident and health programs. (It’s an argument that has proved effective.) 





INSURANCE BY NORTH AMERICA 


Insurance Company of North America 


Life Insurance Company of North America 
World Headquarters: Philadelphia 














_ “No, no. Sag a little 
as if you’d just lost a renewal.” 


But, dear lady, he hasn’t and he isn’t about and realistic. So, let him puff a little. On 
to. He knows he’s in a plenty competitive posi- him it looks good. 
tion on comp and liability coverage. He’s 





confident at renewal time because of Bitumin- 
ous’ flexible, fair-minded underwriting attitude 





in appraising each risk individually, not “by Write for 
the book”. He knows Bituminous application your free copy 
of modern rating techniques is unique. He of the Bituminous 








knows Bituminous’ A-1 engineering helps to Annual Report 





prevent accidents and keep rates low. He 
knows Bituminous claim service is prompt 











Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 


Bituminous 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ° ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 
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Our 
favorite 





The more exacting your requirements, the more you will value 
the technical knowledge and uniquely coordinated services we 
have traditionally offered to independent agents and brokers. 


CME St7, HE wornunners 


90 John Street, New York 38, New York 


Manager 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY * VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ THE MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 


THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD. * LONDON ASSURANCE (MARINE DEPT.) * ALLIANCE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Life Insurance, Accident & Health, Group Insurance through 
THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Affiliate of FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Aviation Insurance through Associated Aviation Underwriters 
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Some frank opinions on 
what life is like being married 
to a Nylic Agent 


Mrs. Rosalind Domenitz, Manhasset, N. Y.; When her husband was dis- 

' charged from the Army, the Domenitzs faced the question of which 
career he was best suited for. After careful consideration Mr. Domenitz 
decided to come to New York Life. Writes Mrs. Domenitz: 


INCOME HAS TREBLED ... “I confess I was totally 
unprepared and not a little dismayed at the prospect of 
my husband becoming a life insurance salesman. I con- 
sidered that he would have a thankless and strenuous job. 

“I realize now that life insurance is a professional career 
and I am proud that my husband can administer real 


Mrs. Clay Thomas of Kenner, La. says 
that her husband always wanted to go 
into business for himself, soon Novem- 
ber 1, 1945 he joined New York Life. 
Mrs. Thomas goes on to write: 


1 HAD THE USUAL WIFELY QUALMS... “Although I 
respected my husband’s ability to succeed, in whatever 
venture he might undertake, I had the usual wifely qualms 
about the outcome. I hated to be the kind of wife who 
holds her husband down, but I'll admit I could just imag- 
ine losing our home and living a ‘hand-to-mouth existence.’ 

“Well, New York Life was the answer. Although my 
husband had no previous sales experience, somehow, from 
the first day he started, his ambitions for unlimited oppor- 
tunities and income have been satisfied. And I have no 
doubts about our present or future security.” 





Lifelong security 


THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 
IN YOUR COMMUNITY SE 
1S A GOOD MAN TO KNOW 


is the major reason 


why wives say... 





i i 


service to people in this highly important field. My hus- 
band’s yearly income today greatly exceeds that of his 
best annual earnings prior to joining New York Life. 
Today we have been able to furnish a new home and are 
able to afford other lesser luxuries that seemed impossible 
a short time ago.” 


Mrs. Don Hanesworth, Madison, Wis- 
consin, encouraged her husband to give 
up a supervisory position with a public 
utility company in order to start with 
New York Life. This is Mrs. Hanes- 
worth’s story: 


FUTURE SECURITY IS EVERYTHING... “Since Don 
has about trebled his old salary,” says Mrs. Hanesworth, 
“we know it was a wise move. 

“We also have great confidence in the future, because 
of the New York Life compensation plan under which 
agents may qualify for a life income. I think it is far ahead 
of the retirement possibilities of any other occupation. 
This is one thing that sold me on New York Life from the 
beginning. Future security is everything because of that 
plan and because of the unlimited possibilities of income. 
Now, after three years, I am more enthusiastic than ever.” 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


Life Insurance - Group Insurance «+ Annuities « Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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TO BRING YOUR WEIGHT UP-TO-DATE 
(bring it down) 


If you’re still using old tables 
of “‘normal” weights, you aren’t 


up-to-date on your weight. Look 
at your new “desirable” weight, 
shown below, which is lower than 
previous standards. 


The importance of these tables 
to you lies, of course, in the fact 
that “the shorter the belt line, the 
longer the life line.” 


Millions of men and women 
weigh more than is good for 
them. However, men in their 20’s 
and 30’s are especially susceptible 


be safer and easier than trying to 
lose many pounds later on. 


If the weight tables below show 
that your pounds are out of 
bounds, start now—under a phy- 
sician’s supervision—to trim 
down. He will prescribe a diet 
that’s safe and pleasant, yet ef- 
fective, in removing excess weight. 


To help you carry out a suc- 


cessful pounds-off program, send 
forthe Metropolitan Life booklet, 
How to Control Your Weight. It’s 


to rapid weight gain. 


full of suggestions on nutrition, 


and other information to help 
keep you in trim now and for 
many years to come. 


If you are in this age range, 
don’t let your weight creep up. 
Shedding a few pounds now will 


Weight in Pounds According to Frame (in Indoor Clothing) 


HEIGHT 


Feet Inches 
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ly from data of 
Company. Derived primar! 

red by the Metropolitan Lite Insurance 

sats ome pel Blood Pressure Study, 1959, Society of Actuaries. 





THE LIGHT 
THAT 
NEVER FAILS £ 


This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing in two 
colors in publications with a total circulation in 
excess of 45,000,000 including Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, 


Redbook, Reader’s Digest, National Geographic, 
U.S. News, Look. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY « Home Office—NiW YORK—Since 1868 
Head Office—SAN FRANCISCO—Since 1901 
Head Office—OTTAWA—Since 1924 - Over 1000 Offices. U.S.A. and Canada 
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e sand Permit, Federal, Fiduciary, Lost Securities oad in numerous 


; Public Official and Court Bonds are frequently required by law, also. 
| et tt he erowing market for Fidelity Bonds. Even those businesses that already 
have Fidelity Bonds are probably under-insured. Often, losses sustained far exceed coverage. 
Two recent examples: Finance Concern—loss $70,000; Bond coverage $30,000; loss to firm 
$40,000. Department Store—loss $105,000; Bond ‘coverage $50,000; loss to firm $55,000. 
[_] Miscellaneous Bonds, too, find a ready market when firms require Bond coverage that 
does not come upder the. usual classifications and has to be tailored to specific needs. 


that he order promotional 

~ aids from our Advertising 
Department that will 
help you reach your sales 
destination faster. 


miSCELLP “U5 


COMMERCU {NTH 
W- { BUH 


fs / y, WV, A MULTIPLE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
LINE GROUP NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
7 AMERICAN CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY * THE CALIFORNIA INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE CORPORATION * COLUMBIA CASUALTY COMPANY 
COMMERCIAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK e THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA « THE OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD. 
THE OCEAN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. ¢ THE PALATINE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY * UNION ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE: ONE PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
ATLANTA © PHILADELPHIA ¢ DETROIT « CHICAGO « KANSAS CITY « SAN FRANCISCO 
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more than an advertising slogan... 


é For nearly four years the 
KEY MAN i phrase, “At Kansas City 
. Life, The Agent is Key Man” 
has appeared in the advertise- 
ments of this Company. But, this is 
more than an advertising slogan, it is 
the Company philosophy at Kansas City 
Life. 


In December of 1957, W. E. Bixby, President 

of Kansas City Life, announced to our Agency 

Force that our Company’s goal was in placing an 
increasing amount of permanent cash value insurance, 
which would best serve our policyholders and at the same 


time adequately compensate our agents. 


We are pleased that this philosophy has resulted in a greater 
proportion of permanent insurance for the benefit of policy- 
owners and their families and in increased commissions per 


sale. 


We remain firm in the belief that the policyowner is best 
served by a well-compensated, active, successful agent. So, at 


Kansas City Life the Agent continues to be the Key Man. 


KANSAS CII LIE oSudany® 
COMPANY 
Home Office / Broadway at Armour / Kansas City, Missouri 
Represented in 41 States and the District of Columbia 
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Employer Problems of Paying Double 
Solved by Group Salary Continuance Plan! 


Continental Develops New Concept of Long Term Protection 


Serious Problems—At Long Last Solved! 
How long to keep an employee on the pay- 
roll after he is incapacitated—while at the 
same time paying a salary to the one who 
replaces him, this has long been a serious 
problem for management. 

While his employer worries about this, 
the man who is ill or injured is worrying 
about what will happen after he is no longer 
being paid but still cannot go back to work. 

You, the producer, can solve these problems 
and lift the burden of worry from both 
management and employees, by showing 
them the advantages of Continental’s Group 
Salary Continuance Plan. 


Equally Suitable for Small or Large Groups 
Here’s a group plan that doesn’t require 
you to be a group specialist . . . a group 
policy that will appeal to agents and brokers 
everywhere! It can be offered to groups as 
small as 15 people. . . and it’s so straight- 
forward in its appeal that most producers 
regardless of their previous experience find 
it very easy to understand, and smooth 
sailing when they present it to prospects. 

Group Salary Continuance as offered by 
Continental is a new concept in income 
protection. It is long term coverage which 
can be paid for either by the employer, or 
the employee, or shared by both. 

It answers a vital need, brings satisfaction 
to employer and employee alike, and is 
bound to build and improve morale. 


FOR DETAILS ON CONTINENTAL’S GROUP 
SALARY CONTINUANCE PLAN, SEE YOUR 
NEAREST CONTINENTAL AGENT OR BRANCH 
REPRESENTATIVE, OR FILL OUT AND MAIL 
THE COUPON. 

eee 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
A Member of the Continental-National Group 
Continental Assurance Company 
National Fire of Hartford 
Transportation insurance Company 
Transcontinental insurance Company 
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A happy employer thanks a Continental Agent for arranging a Group Salary Continuance Plan. 


Group Salary Continuance is just one of a long line of easily salable Conti- 
nental Casualty Policies. Watch this page every month for news about 
other profit makers. 


Continental Casualty Company 
Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois S-10 


([) Please send full details on your Group Salary Continuance Plan 
(J | am interested in an agency appointment 


(] | am interested in a brokerage appointment 


NAME 





ADDRESS 
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Key 10 oppoRtuny 
Keys 10 SUCCESSFUL SELLING 


THE KEY COMPANY... 
ne 


oun 


Field associates of “The Key Com- 

pany” know that prospecting is 

easier with the “Sales Promotion 

Letters” direct mail plan. They a PROMOTION 
know that they can be counted on LETTERS 
to open doors to interested inter- 


views. They know, too, that they 


, &. 
can expect an above-average-return coment wn eoaiea Se ee 
and that direct-by-mail delivery of a 


gift gives them unique advantages. 


This “Sales Promotion Letters” plan 
is just one of the many reasons why 
Equitable men know they can grow 
with “The Key Company”. 


Equitable Life : : 


of lowa 


FOUNDED 1867 e DES MOINES 
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Just about everyone has a black cat cross his path 
some time. Be certain your client is prepared for his 
bout with the black cat. Provide each of your clients with 


an Accident and Sickness policy designed 
Ask your Employers’ field 


man about our complete port- to meet his needs. 
folio of Accident and Sick- 
ness coverages, including: 
MAJOR MEDICAL « INCOME 
PROTECTION PLANS THE 
* HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL 9 G 
PLANS + TRIP-SURANCE Rm Pp ] Oye rs rou p 
SPECIAL PLANS « GROUP ( 


ACCIDENT AND eae se, Se en Ores Ge 


\ 110 MILK STREET 


¢ BOSTON 7, MASSACHUSETTS 
\ YOUR ndependent 


The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. « The Employers’ Fire Insurance Co. Insurance AGENT 
American Employers’ Insurance Co. » The Northern Assurance Co. of America exaweal cae biease 
The Employers’ Life Insurance Company of America 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs’’ 


Courting trouble? 


You may be... right now. From a customer in your store. A visitor on your business prem- 
ises. Someone who’s bought your product. The owner of a building you’ve constructed. 
The simplest incident —a slip on a floor—can lead to a lawsuit that may cost you plenty. 
If you have a business establishment of any kind, are the owner, lessee, or contractor, a 
Maryland Comprehensive General Liability Policy protects you financially against un- 
foreseen events that may end in bodily injury, death or property damage. If you are sued, 
your legal and court expenses are paid. Also, all legitimate claims against you are paid up 
to the limit of your policy. See your local independent Maryland agent, or broker, today. 
Remember: because he knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home, available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker. 
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The Chartered Life Underwriter’s key opens wide a life 
insurance man’s future. His C.L.U. studies give depth and scope to his knowledge 
of life insurance. They equip him to provide even more effective service to 


his clients. 

John Hancock is proud to acknowledge the work of the American College of 
Life Underwriters in furthering professional standards in life insurance. Our 
John Hancock men are steadily encouraged to work toward the C. L. U. designation 
as a vital step in their careers. 


Stu®™ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE METHOD AND THE RESULTS 


Continental American’s Planned Life Insurance Program Service, 
based on a distinctively professional concept, is an organized, 
systematic method of building clients through estate planning, and 
conscientiously providing maximum protection at minimum cost. 
The results this method produces, year after year, are significant. 


Ranked last year in the top five of all life insurance companies 
in the nation, the 1960 Continental American average policy written 


was $16,343; average policy in force, December 31, 1960, was $8,864. 


In their continuing enthusiastic practice of the principles of the 

Planned Life Insurance Program Service, Continental American 

representatives are certain to reach even greater heights of personal 
achievement. They know that better business comes 
from the increasingly better client service they are 
equipped to render—and that better business brings 
with it proportionately greater rewards. 
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__ Kontinental American Life Insurance Company 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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Hartford Major Medical Plan gives Hartford agents and brokers 


another strong sales builder 


Now from the Hartford Life Insurance Company and the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company comes exciting. new, much-in-demand protection—a Major Medical Expense Policy 


that’s GUARANTEED RENEWABLE. 


You can now provide family-wide protection against the disasters of major illnesses and inju- 
ries. This new policy guarantees renewability to age 65 at the insured’s sole option . . . pro- 
vides cash benefits up to $10.000 for each covered illness or injury ... affords world-wide 
coverage ... and offers four plans to assure the right protection for each client. 


A complete promotion kit is available to help Hartford Agents let their communities know 
about this vitally important new Hartford Insurance. The kit includes descriptive literature, 
posters. broadsides, mailing pieces, proposal forms, and convenient charts of annual rates. 
Hartford GUARANTEED RENEWABLE Major Medical Insurance is one more reason why 
you'll do well year in and year out with policies bearing the famous Hartford Stag. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY * HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY * HARTFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY * HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY ° CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY * NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY * TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE C 
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THE HARTFORD 
INSURANCE GROUP 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Your dependent 


/asuram 





LANDSCAPE ....FALL /96I 


The sounds of ground breaking, repeated from Maine to 
California, herald a surge in our nation’s efforts to meet 
climbing industrial and consumer demand. 

In the second quarter of this year we’ve witnessed a flow 
of goods and services without parallel in history .. . 9.7 
billion dollars*, projected annually, above the highest 
previous quarter! We have an economic climate capable 


of developing the greatest demand for insurance protection 
ever experienced. 

This market expansion provides both challenge and 
opportunity to America’s independent agent. 

With a premium on full, flexible multiple-line facilities and 
service, agents representing The Hanover will be ready, willing, 


able and equipped. 


*U.S. Dep't. of Commerce—Office of Business Economics 


HANOVER INSURANCE GROUP © SINCE 1852 


THE HANQ ERINSBRANCE CO. + MASSACHUSETTS BONDING DEPT. + THE FULTON INSURANCE CO. + MASSACHUSETTS BAY INSURANCE CO. 


111 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. * BOSTON * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO 
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Insure America for a Dollar a Week 


HE financial burdens incident to sickness 
aa accidents to people in a nation increas- 
ingly urban in composition are of prime concern 
to every individual in that nation as well as to the 
body politic. To equalize these burdens through 
private enterprise is a vital need, lest another 
long step be made toward a welfare state. 

The institution of insurance is doing a major 
job in offering every American an opportunity 
to retain self respect. By buying health insur- 
ance, a person buttresses the national battle 
against paternalism and socialism. Evidence that 
America is winning this fight is contained in 
statistics from the “Health Insurance Index,” 
published as a supplement in the July issue of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

The aggregates in this publication show that 
all classes and types of insurance companies have 
combined their resources to offer financial pro- 
tection against the hardships of sickness and 
accidents. The “Health Index” reports that 588 
companies including stock and mutual, property 
as well as life companies, have paid beneficiaries 
$3,384,225,862 in claims under accident and 
health policies during 1960. (These totals do 
not include either Blue Cross or Blue Shield 
figures.) This great amount is 74.1 per cent of 
all the premiums earned by the companies from 
the amounts paid them during the year by people 
who would accept their own responsibilities. 

The premiums written by the combined 588 
companies were $4,630,845,628. At an average 
annual premium per person of $40, this means 
that 115,771,141 people—including the young and 
the old—have approved private insurance plans 
of protection. 

Premiums earned in accident and health in- 
surance include $2,975,446,318 under group con- 
tracts for 65 per cent of the total. The group 
loss incurred was 87.4 per cent. Accident only 
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EDITORIAL 


premiums earned were $183,682,666 with a loss 
ratio of 41.8 per cent. Accident premiums pro- 
vide 4 per cent of the total. 

Individual accident and health premiums 
earned were $508,256,622. This class represented 
11 per cent of the total premiums and the line 
had a loss ratio of 50.8 per cent. Non-cancellable 
accident and health premiums earned totaled 
$297,595,809. Their loss ratio, with 6 per cent 
of the total premiums, was 43.2 per cent. Hos- 
pital and medical expense premiums amounted to 
$657,609,499. The loss ratio here was 56.0 per 
cent. These premiums represented 15 per cent 
of the total. 

Our present population is estimated at 180 
million souls, including children. If some 15 per 
cent more of the grown up population of the 
United States would join with the 116 million 
who now pay $40 and if the entire group would 
pay from $15 to $20 additional a year, they 
would provide complete protection against the 
financial cost of disease and misadventure. Thus 
at the cost of one dollar a week from each per- 
son, we could eliminate the spectre of another 
reason for government interference, eliminate 
a dole for the ill and maimed. 

In these days of uncertainty, what an oppor- 
tunity this is to show the world how American 
democracy works. A free America wherein each 
invidual is able to assume the responsibility for 
his ill fortune as well as his good fortune would 
be the strongest argument the United States 
could make against the propaganda of Commu- 
nism with its welfare state and the ensalved 
individual. @ 


Are Gas Station Agencies Coming? 


URING the week that the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents were meeting in 
Dallas, an announcement was made in Indianap- 
Continued on page 57 
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VERDICT 


Court Allows Claims For 


Fright, Emotional Strain 


The "no damages without physical contact" doctrine has 


been upset in New York.—By Luke A. Burke, member, New York Bar 


ONSIDERING the state of the 

world at present, we should 
give some thought to cases on 
fright and emotional strain. In 
some of our northeastern states, it 
was long held that there could be 
no recovery for damages caused by 
fright alone without physical con- 
tact. New York was one of the 
states adhering to this doctrine. On 
July 7, 1961, the New York Court 


of Appeals completely overruled 
this doctrine in the case of Battalla 
v. State of New York. This case 
came about through these circum- 
stances: 

New York State operated a moun- 
tain Ski Center with a chair lift. 
The claimant averred that an em- 
ployee of the State failed to prop- 
erly lock the belt on the chair lift. 
As a result, the claimant became 


frightened and hysterical on the 
descent, with consequential injur- 
ies. The State made a motion to 
dismiss the complaint in the Court 
of Claims on the ground that there 
could be no recovery for injuries 
caused by fright alone. 

The Court of Claims refused to 
dismiss the claim, and the State ap- 
pealed to the Appellate Division of 
the Supreme Court. The Appellate 





Teaching Insurance to First 


Each year, with help from ILI, more universities teach teachers 


new ways to conduct classes in family finances.—By Elinor Kinley 


HAT can you teach a seven- 
\ \ year-old about financial man- 
agement? Until recently, the quick 
answer was, “Not much.” 

But there has been pioneering 
work by some teachers in develop- 
ing study material for the first, 
second and third elementary grades. 
The National Committee for Edu- 
cation in Family Finance worked 
with the public schools in Norfolk, 
Va., to develop “Using Sense with 
Your Dollars,” a handbook for ele- 
mentary teachers. 

This handbook and much other 
new material on teaching family 
finance at all levels in the public 
school system was explained, tested, 
and studied this summer at six- 
teen different workshops. Aided by 
grants from the Institute of Life 
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Insurance, teachers from all parts 
of the nation attended these work- 
shops. Sixteen different universi- 
ties offered the courses which cover 
a six-hour credit toward a gradu- 
ate degree. The workshops are 
sponsored by the National Commit- 
tee. 


12th Consecutive Year 


The 1961 program marked the 
twelfth consecutive year for the 
summer workshops. Objective is 
to provide background training for 
the teachers who will work with 
students in schools and colleges, 
spreading accurate and practical 
information about managing per- 
sonal and family finances. About 
12,000 teachers and school admin- 
istrators have thus far attended 


the summer workshops, or partici- 
pated in training in school systems 
throughout the United States. 

The material for the younger 
elementary grades, in “Using Sense 
with Your Dollars,” is both simple 
and ordinary. But brought together 
in a series of study topics, the ma- 
terial does demonstrate how there 
can be effective education of even 
the youngest students in managing 
money. Training in the habit of 
thrift has long been part of ele- 
mentary grades with the weekly 
banking program. To this the 
teachers can add some information 
about budgeting. The children may 
plan a party or a trip but with 
a limited amount of money to 
spend for the project. Or they can 

Continued on page 87 
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Court held that the claim should 
have been dismissed because the 
case of Mitchell v. Rochester R’y. 
(151 N. Y. 107) had been the law 
in New York for many years, and 
barred such a recovery. 

The claimant appealed to the 
Court of Appeals which overruled 
the longstanding doctrine with this 
reasoning: 


“The question presented is 


TRENDS IN 


INSURANCE 


whether the claim states a cause 
of action when it alleges that claim- 
ant was negligently caused to suffer 
‘severe emotional and neurological 
disturbances with residual physical 
manifestations.’ . . 

“It is our opinion that Mitchell 
should be overruled. It is undis- 
puted that a rigorous application 
of its rule would be unjust, as well 
as opposed to experience and logic. 


On the other hand, resort to the 
somewhat inconsistent exceptions 
would merely add further confusion 
to a legal situation which presently 
lacks that coherence which prece- 
dent should possess. ‘We act in the 
finest common-law tradition when 
we adopt and alter decisional law 
to produce common-sense justice. 
. Legislative action there could 
Continued on page 62 





Graders 


Miss S. Roselyn Brownley, principal of the Lake- 
wood Elementary School in Norfolk, Va., demon- 
strated to the summer workshop at the University 
of Wisconsin how family finance can be taught 
even in lower elementary grades. Norfolk schools 
have been teaching family finance intensively for 
several years. Three years ago a group of Nor- 
folk teachers worked on a special pilot project to 
develop family finance subject matter for ele- 
mentary grades at the University of Pennsylvania 
summer workshop. Outgrowth of this study was a 
“Handbook for Elementary Teachers'’ which 
showed how to incorporate items of family finance 
in the curriculum from the first to sixth grades. 
Booklet has had national distribution to teachers. 
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Typical MDRTer Has 750 Clients 


From a survey of members of the Million Dollar Round 


Table, we seek out the "middle man" and his characteristics. 


OR 33 years now the goal of 

many a life underwriter has 
been to work himself into the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. There 
were only 32 members when the 
MDRT first met in 1927. The official 
membership this year was close to 
100 times that, or 2932 this June 
when they convened in Bal Har- 
bour, Florida. 

Since the MDRT’s now comprise 
more than one out of every hun- 
dred full-time life agents, their 
Round Table membership has be- 
come representative of the full field 


of life insurance sales. So it is par- 
ticularly enlightening when the 
group releases figures on what kind 
of people these super-salesmen are. 


Latest Details 


Latest intimate details were an- 
nounced last month from survey 
answers by 1,681 MDRT members. 
Rambling through the tables, we 
conclude that the MDRT’ers work 
hard but aren’t overworked; that 
they live comfortably but most of 
them are far from the highest in- 
come tax bracket; that they do 


about what the other 99 under- 
writers do but they do it a little 
bit better. 

To figure this out we sought for 
the “median MDRT’’—the man in 
the middle. He is the one who is 
as far from the top as he is from 
the bottom of the group answering 
this survey. This does not give us 
an “average” member, but this 
median MDRT can fit, we hope, the 
term “typical.” 

This median man probably be- 
came a member of the Million Dol- 
lar Round Table first when he was 





Farm Package Screens Risks 


The new package plan for farm properties, now filed in seven 


states, aids underwriting by selecting better risks. 


At the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents in Dallas, Texas, last month, 
its Rural and Small Lines Agents 
Committee reported, in part: 

After many months of effort, the 
Farmowners Policy has become a 
reality, and it should be of great 
assistance to our membership. To 
date, it has been filed in the fol- 
lowing states: Ohio, Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas and 
Minnesota. We believe the filing 
contains an excellent basic cover- 
age with enough flexibility in per- 
missive endorsements and cover- 
ages to provide the needed insur- 
ance. ... 

The Farmowners policy was made 
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possible due to the assistance of the 
Multi- Peril Committee of Inter- 
Regional Insurance Conference, and 
the Research Brief concerning this 
contract prepared and submitted by 
the NATA. 

The next day at the NAIA con- 
vention, Dean E. Matthews, CPCU, 
from Ashland, Kansas, and head of 
the subcommittee which developed 
the research brief for the NAIA, 
analyzed this new package plan in 
the following speech: 


HE Farmowners Policy is a 
reality at last! Never, in the 
history of farm underwriting has 
an insurance contract so closely 
matched the desires and requests 


of producing agents. If, therefore, 
it fails to work as we confidently 
expect, then we as producing agents 
and your committees will have to 
assume the responsibility for that 
failure. 

We have processed more than ten 
of these policies in our office dur- 
ing the past six weeks. Upon a 
basis of the results from these first 
few we are convinced that it is im- 
possible to force a sub-standard 
risk into this classification. It is 
the best automatic screening device 
yet designed for the selection of 
superior farm business. This is true 
because the screening takes place at 
the point where it should occur—at 
the agency level. 
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about 37 years old, after he had 
been selling life insurance for five 
years. However the median age 
for the MDRT’ers has dropped 
within the last eight years, the sur- 
vey points out. It was around age 
47 in 1953 but now is down to 42 
or so. 

Working conditions for the 
median MDRT are not too bad. He 
does seem to be working close to 
50 hours a week, but he probably 
takes between three and four weeks 
vacation each year. In fact, the 
median MDRT may be spending 
only one evening a week or less 
selling life insurance. On the other 
hand he probably works at least one 
Saturday out of every month. 

He is probably living in a city— 
population of the area in which he 
operates is over 500,000 for half 
of all MDRT’ers. He probably deals 
with between 600 and 700 clients 
and policyholders. Here the survey 
figures point out another interest- 
ing fact. Although more than 60 
per cent of the members have 750 
or fewer clients, there are 130 

Continued on page 86 





Let us take a quick look at this 
product. Basically it is the same as 
Homeowners Form 1 and Form 2. 
The principal differences between 
Homeowners Form 2 and Farm- 
owners 2 are: 

1. The 10 per cent extension of 
dwelling coverage applies only to 
a private garage, not to any other 
outbuildings. The garage becomes 
ineligible for the 10 per cent ex- 


tension if it is occupied for any 
farming purpose. Thus, if the in- 
sured has his farm repair shop in 
the back of his garage then that 
building will have to be treated as 
a farm outbuilding, and is not cov- 
ered under the 10 per cent exten- 

sion. 
2. Replacement cost coverage ap- 
Continued on page 84 
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13 Rules for Bosses 


Does your secretary seem bad-tempered? Adopting these 


suggestions might improve your office operations and 


also her disposition.—By Ernest W. Fair 


F your secretary is really worth 

what she’s paid—and being 
paid what she’s worth—she wants 
to do the best job possible. But a 
great part of her ability to do a 
good job depends on her boss. 
We've talked to several score top 
secretaries and asked for sugges- 
tions on what employers could 
do to help their office efficiency. 
From the best answers, we’ve se- 
lected 13 “rules for bosses.” Fol- 
lowing these will almost automat- 
ically guarantee you a happier 
secretary doing a better job. 

1. Learn to speak slowly and dis- 
tinctly. It’s mighty hard to take 
dictation when words are slurred 
over, or half spoken. A good sec- 
retary doesn’t mind speed. But fast 
dictation absolutely demands clear 
distinct speech. 


Organize Your Work 


2. Have the work organized 
when you call her in for dictation. 
If half the dictation time is taken 
up while the executive searches 
around for data, she knows that is 
lost time she could be putting to 
better use at something else. Also, 
have a dictation routine and stick 
to it. The executive who operates 
on a fairly uniform schedule each 
day helps his secretary immeasura- 
bly in planning her own work, mak- 
ing appointments, and helping ease 
his own load. 

3. Practice your penmanship. 
Every secretary knows the frus- 
tration that comes when trying to 
type up notes or data in poor hand- 
writing. It slows her down, irri- 
tates her at work, and makes it 
necessary for her to interrupt him 
frequently—all unnecessary if the 
writing had been clear. 


4. Give her good equipment. 
Even a champion could not turn 
out top quality work on an ancient 
typewriter. Secretaries tell us that 
the bosses expect too much on this 
score. They hand them work done 
on an electric typewriter and ex- 
pect the secretaries to duplicate it 
on the ancient Oliver in the office. 

5. Back up your secretary’s au- 
thority in the firm. An executive’s 
secretary often needs a great deal 
of authority to accomplish the 
tasks he assigns her. Unless his 
organization understands that she 
has this authority and responsibili- 
ty, her job is made more difficult. 
And the executive who fails to back 
up his secretary in such a difficult 
situation is sure to lose her sooner 
or later. For example, keep those 
appointments she makes. It’s an 
easy thing to tell the lady to cancel 
appointments she spent hours set- 
ting up, but it is hard on her nerves. 
And she’ll lack authority when she 
tries to get such appointments in 
the future. 

6. Stay out of the office files. 
“My boss can’t resist messing up 
the files every day,” one secretary 
told us. “If he would just call me 
when he wants something and stay 
out of the files himself, I could get 
much more work done here.” If you 
borrow something from her desk, 
return it right away. One secretary 
complained that she never knew 
where any of her working tools 
were any day; her boss kept raid- 
ing her desk for the stapler, pens, 
and other accessories . . . and leav- 
ing them in odd corners of the 
office. 


7. Do some of the little things 
yourself. The executive who must 
Continued on page 84 
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All Lines Survey Selling 


Property agents are shown how to sell for "total needs." 
—By Dr. Edwin S. Overman, CPCU 


Editor’s Note: Dr. Overman is as- 
sistant dean of the American Insti- 
tute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
This article is excerpted from an 
address before the New York State 
Association of Insurance Agents. 
The author credits original use of 
the accompanying chart to Mr. John 
Jacob, owner of Canton, Ohio, in- 
surance agency. Dr. Overman added 


FINANCIAL NEEDS ARISING OUT OF POTENTIAL PROPERTY 
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(ESSENTIAL COVERAGES): 
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the life and health needs plus the 
three-fold breakdown into essential, 
desirable, and available coverages. 


URVEY selling embodies an en- 

tire “philosophy” of business 
life. It is a philosophy for doing 
business in a professionally oriented 
manner. Survey selling may be de- 
fined as servicing aggregate needs 
in contrast to merely selling an in- 
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surance policy to meet an immedi- 
ate, individual need. In all likeli- 
hood, most property-casualty sales 
throughout the United States to- 
day follow the timeworn process of 
single-need selling rather than the 
more sensible, more “professional” 
total needs approach. 

Much attention has been focused, 
in recent years, upon the need to 
provide greater ‘“‘service” to insur- 
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ance clients. Survey selling, as a 
philosophy of serving clients, will, 
if properly performed, produce the 
ultimate in real service to the client. 
It is designed to assist the client in 
visualizing his total needs for in- 
surance together with the best pos- 
sible procedure for meeting these 
needs. Survey selling will place in 
proper perspective the various haz- 
ards facing the client. Then the 


agent suggests ways and means of 
providing maximum overall pro- 
tection against these hazards for a 
minimum outlay of premium dol- 
lars. In other words, survey selling 
is designed to provide the greatest 
possible “value” in insurance pro- 
tection to the client for the money 
spent in premiums. 


Priorities at a Glance 


Since most clients do not have 
unlimited funds for the purchase 
of all forms of insurance available, 
survey selling assigns certain 
“priorities” to the various insur- 
ance needs in a given case. Assign- 
ing these priorities is generally 
gauged by the amount of possible 
financial harm which would result 
from the happening of the con- 
tingency insured against. 

The vertical bar chart accom- 
panying this article helps the client 
visualize his total problem. For 
purposes of illustration it was as- 
sumed that this survey was re- 
quested for a family of four includ- 
ing husband, wife, and two young 
children. Hypothetical income was 
set at $10,000 annually with a $25,- 
000 home carrying a $20,000 mort- 
gage. The major import of the 
chart is to illustrate one method by 
which the insurance producer and 
his client can visualize the aggre- 
gate problem almost at a glance. 
Most of the assumptions would ob- 
viously vary from case to case ac- 
cording to the circumstances sur- 
rounding each client. Note that the 
“degree of potential harm” is grad- 
uated in descending order. More- 
over, the length of each bar graph 

Continued on page 80 
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Company News 


FIRST INSURANCE COMPANY of 
Hawaii, Ltd., is the new name for 
the Home Insurance of Hawaii. 
Company is celebrating its 50th 
year of service in the 50th state. 
Company writes its own policies 
and also acts as general agent for 
27 mainland firms. 





Hawaii's Governor William Quinn (r.) joins 
E. A. O'Neill, president of First Insurance 
of Hawaii, in cutting the 50th anniversary 
cake at company ceremonies. 


LINCOLN ANNUITY LIFE’S §ar- 
ticles of incorporation have been 
approved by the Kentucky Insur- 
ance Department. New company is 
a subsidiary of Lincoln Income Life 
of Louisville. It will issue insur- 
ance contracts on a variable annu- 
ity basis. 

CRITERION INSURANCE is a new 
affiliate of Government Employees, 
Washington, D. C. Firm will offer 
auto insurance to those not negli- 


gible for insurance in the parent 
company. 

PIONEER FINANCE, Detroit, has 
entered the general aviation finance 
field in cooperation with American 
Mercury, Washington, D. C. Pio- 
neer will offer to aircraft dealers a 
flexible financing and insurance 
package for both new and used air- 
craft, as well as equipment, parts, 
repairs, and services, 

GREAT AMERICAN LIFE, a mem- 
ber of the Great American Group, 
has begun operations in New Jer- 
sey, and is licensed in 25 states, 
with further expansion planned. 

First NATIONAL UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION and Madison Insur- 
ance Finance Corporation are two 
new subsidiaries formed by Life 
Insurance Securities Corporation, 
Portland, Maine. First National 
will handle all forms of insurance 
and reinsurance. Madison will en- 
gage in insurance premium financ- 
ing and other financing. 

LIBERTY LIFE, Greenville, S. C., 
has announced a 20 per cent stock 
dividend to increase capital stcck 
from $5 to $6 million. Cash divi- 
dend of five cents a share was au- 
thorized for October 2. 

LINCOLN LIBERTY LIFE has filed 
a registration statement with the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion covering 200,000 shares of 

Continued on page 81 


DIVIDENDS 
Quarterly 


Amount 


Company per Share 


Record 
Payable Date 


American Re-Insurance 
Craftsman Life 

Excelsior 

Glens Falls 

Home Fire & Marine 
Jefferson Standard Life 
National Union Fire 

Pacific Employers 

Western Casualty & Surety 


Lincoln National Life 
Old Line Life 
Reliance 


Bankers National Life 


$.30 
$.10 
$.10 
$.25 
$.40 
$.25 
$.55 
$.25 
$.35 


September 15 
September 29 
September 19 
October 10 
September 15 
August 10 
September 21 
August 16 
September 30 


November 1 
September 18 
September 15 


October 26 


September 5 
September 22 
September 5 
September 22 
September 11 
July 31 
September 1 
August 11 
September 13 


October 10 
September 8 
August 18 


September 26 
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1. This owl is not just an ordinary owl. He's 


QUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY’s film, “The Owl and 
BK Fred Jones,” received another national honor at the 1961 annual 
competition sponsored by the National Visual Presentation Association 
and the Sales Executives Club of New York. Previously “The Owl’ had 
been cited at the American Film Festival, the Seattle, Columbus, and 
San Francisco film festivals and at the International Union for Health 
Education conference in Dusseldorf, Germany. 

This 141%4-minute animated film in 16mm sound is now available on 
free loan through all 50 State Health Departments. It has been seen 
by over 22,000,000 people in community organizations, motion picture 


theaters, and on public service television. 


Here is a synopsis of the film. 
2. Fred Jones, like the rest of us, is a crea- 3. Like Fred's habit of overeating, which 








ture of habit. Most of his habits are helpful has given him that slight bulge across the 


a student of habit—all kinds of habits. ones—some not so helpful. middle. 





One Bill Includes All Lines 


66 NE bill, one agent, one 

company group.” That is 
the way Chubb & Son, Inc., de- 
scribes Plan IV. It is a flexible 
program for personal insurance 
needs, made possible by electronic 
data processing. 

Basically, Plan IV enables an 
individual to have any or all of 
his insurance payments—automo- 
bile, homeowners, life, and health 
—combined into one bill. Pay- 
ments can then be budgeted on a 
monthly, quarterly, semi-annual, 
or annual basis. 

The ability to handle insurance 
in this manner means savings in 
time and money for the company 
and its agents, and means lower 
property premiums and greater 
convenience for the policyholder. 

Electronic data processing has 
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enabled us to automate almost all 
of our. procedures’ (including 
property underwriting) without 
losing the personal touch so nec- 
essary in the insurance business. 
Chubb & Son acts as manager for 
seven companies. Directly  in- 
volved in Plan IV is Vigilant In- 
surance, a subsidiary of Federal 
Insurance, which underwrites the 
automobile and homeowners in- 
surance. Another subsidiary of 
Federal, not managed by Chubb, 
is the Colonial Life, which under- 
writes the life and health insur- 
ance. 

Life and health underwriting, 
lapse and reinstatement proce- 
dures are handled by Colonial 
Life’s home office staff. All other 
underwriting and billing proce- 
dures for all coverages are han- 


dled by the Plan IV Department 
of Chubb. 

Regardless of the electronic 
equipment used, the success of 
such an insurance program de- 
pends on the accuracy of the in- 
formation supplied by the agent. 
Thus, an agent may spend slightly 
more time in preparing the origi- 
nal application. He gains much 
more time, however, by having the 
company handle billing, continua- 
tion, loss verification, cancella- 
tion and _ reinstatement proce- 
dures. 


Agent Assigns Number 
Each agent is assigned a num- 
ber. The agent, in turn, assigns a 
number to each client. The client 


number is the same for each type 
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4. Taking Fred in hand, the owl offers him 
some "worldly wise" advice: 


7. Second: pick a definite day, a conve- 
nient one, to start the change. 


@ 


% 
Wt 


10. Fifth: test yourself when you feel you 
are "on top" of your habit change. 


5. Habits can be changed—'"If you know 
how, if you want to, and if you're willing 
to work at it." 


aa ®\ 


8. Third: change only one habit at a time, 
to make your goal realistic. 


11. Of course, all of this should not be at- 
tempted without bringing the family in on 
the planning. 


6. Here's the way to go about it: first make 
a list of things you like and don't like about 
a particular habit. 


9. Fourth: allow no exceptions to the new 
habit, so as not to slip back into the old 
habit. 


Br % x 
<atiee 


12. Fred took the owl's advice, and now 
feels much better. Gone are the after-din- 
ner drowsiness, the heartburn, the bulge in 


the middle. @ 





Data processing by computer makes possible a completely fiexible 
billing procedure for all personal lines from health to auto.— 
By W. G. Bregartner, methods manager, Chubb & Son 


of coverage taken out. The agent 
and client number, along with the 
policy number, comprise the iden- 
tifying code for each policy. 


Information from an appli- 
cation is punched into card 
at Chubb & Son. The ac- 
tual policy is written in a 
simultaneous operation on 
an IBM document writer. 
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Once the application reaches 
our offices, the information is put 
on punched cards. Simultaneous- 
ly, the actual auto or homeown- 


ers policy is written on an IBM 
document writer. Those agents 
who would rather not have Chubb 
write the policy can write their 
own policies. Up to ten punched 
cards are required to carry all the 
information entered on the appli- 
cation. The information is then 
transferred to magnetic tape for 
processing by our IBM 705 sys- 
tem. 

With its large capacity magnetic 
core storage, the 705 system ac- 
tually performs the initial under- 
writing for automotive and home- 
owners policies. It separates the 
applications into acceptable and 
questionable groups as previously 
defined by the underwriters. But 
the machine is not the final ar- 
biter. All policies, separated into 

Continued on page 86 
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Radioactive Firefighting re ’ 
@ 


Wider use of radioactive materials in industry calls 
for development of different methods for fighting fires 


OES your local fire company 

know how to fight a fire in a 
radioactive area? Do they know 
the safety rules? 

With radioactive materials being 
used more and more in medicine 
and industry, firemen must know 
how to protect themselves and 
others from the spread of radia- 
tion. They must know the key 
terms used in the handling of ra- 
dioactice materials. They must have 
advance information as to the type 
of radioactive materials that are 
used in the buildings in their areas. 
They must have a prefire sketch 
plan of all such buildings. 


Common Types 


Three common types of radiation 
are Alpha, Beta, and Gamma. Al- 
pha radiation is an internal hazard 
only (radioactive particles entering 
the body in finely divided or liquid 
form from breathing and swallow- 
ing, or wounds, or absorption 
through the skin). The radiation 
from Alpha particles can be 
stopped by a thin sheet of paper. 

Beta radiation is an internal and 
external hazard of moderate de- 
gree. It can penetrate skin tissue, 
paper and other substances of mod- 
erate density. It can travel short 
distances through the air. It can 
be stopped by a % inch sheet of 
aluminum, or a piece of wood, or 
any substance of the equivalent 
density. 

Gamma radiation is an external 
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hazard only. It has long range pen- 
etrating power. It can pass through 
many materials. Thick lead or 
tanks of water can stop the rays. 
The rays can penetrate body tis- 
sue to any depth and cause severe 
damage. Some of the rays may 
pass through the body without 
causing damage. 

Contamination by carrying ra- 
dioactive particles from exposed 
areas to “clean” areas must be 


Protected by his clothing 
and gas mask, the fireman 
fights a laboratory bench 
fire involving radioactive 
materials of the Internal 
Alpha and medium range 
Beta types. The smoke 
and water are not radio- 
active, but may contain 
hot particles. 


avoided when fighting fires. The 
number of firemen exposed to the 
“hot” area must be limited to the 
persons needed to extinguish the 
fire. An area must be designated 
for contamination control. 


Control Hot Areas 


A control line around that area 
can be laid out by ladders or hoses 
or ropes. This line should contain 
all of the men and equipment that 





This diagram shows the 
floor plan of a fire in- 




















volving radioactive mate- 
rials. Area A is the con- 
taminated section, with 
minimum number of fire- 
fighters present. B is the 
control line marking off 
the hot area. The two 
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firemen at C are the 
standby firemen. They pass 
equipment over the con- 
trol line. 
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must enter the “hot” area. Standby 
firemen pass needed equipment 
over the control line to the men in- 
side the area. All firemen entering 
the building must wear protective 
clothing and gas masks. 

The firefighter is protected from 
internal radiation by his clothing 
and gas mask. When a small fire 
includes some radioactive materi- 
als, the smoke and water will not 
become radioactive, but they may 
be contaminated with radioactive 
particles. If Alpha and Beta radi- 
ation sources are present, the fire- 
fighter, as long as he remains at 
some distance from the source, is 
protected from both internal and 
external radiation. If Gamma ra- 
diation sources are present, careful 
tests must be made to determine 
the time he can remain in the area 
without being exposed to an over- 
dose of harmful radiation. 


After Leaving the Fire 


When firemen leave “hot” areas, 
they must take certain steps to in- 
sure against spreading the contam- 
ination. First the fireman leaving 
the area must keep his mask on and 
operative. Second, he is washed off 
with a hose stream. Then with 
mask still functioning, he removes 
his outer clothing, helmet and 
boots, keeping gloves on. Next he 
removes mask and gloves while 
holding his breath. All discarded 
equipment and clothing should be 
held for a contamination check. 
Then he can wash hands and fore- 
arms. Finally, as soon as possible 
the fireman takes a thorough 
shower using plenty of detergent or 


soap. 


New Rules 


Fires within radioactive areas 
must be handled with a new set of 
rules. The United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare and the Atomic Energy 
Commission have developed a train- 
ing program manual for safety in 
fighting fires near and around ra- 
dioactive areas. ‘“Peacetime Radi- 
ation Hazards in the Fire Service,” 
Orientation Unit-Student Manual 
is their 32-page illustrated booklet 
giving basic facts and instructions 
on fire fighting in these areas. @ 
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NEWS TRENDS 


Mortgages 36% of Canadian 


Life Assets, Interest over 7% 


SSETS of Canadian life insurance companies rose by 6.4 per cent dur- 
ing 1960 to a total of $8,536 million, according to the report of the 
Dominion Mortgage and Investments Association. Assets of members of 
this Association represent 99 per cent of the total assets of all Canadian 
life companies. During the past eleven years, assets of the companies 
have almost doubled. 

Investments in mortgage loans continued to show the greatest gains, 
rising during 1960 by $249 million—8.8 per cent—to a total of $3,090 
million. Mortgage loans now represent 36.20 per cent of the companies’ 
total assets. 

Mortgages on residential properties accounted for approximately 82 
per cent of all mortgages. Of total loans approved during 1960, those on 
new construction accounted for 73 per cent, compared with 69 per cent 
in 1959. With the continued increase in cost of land and construction 
and the trend to larger homes, the average loan approved on new single 
dwellings was $12,295, compared with $12,056 in 1959 and up more than 
one-third during the past five years. 

At the beginning of 1960, interest rates on conventional mortgages 
on quality risks ranged from 744 to 734 per cent and continued at that 
level until late summer or early fall when a tendency to easier rates 
developed in line with interest rates generally. At the year-end the going 
rate was in the 7 to 734 per cent range. For National Housing Act in- 
sured loans, the 634 per cent established on December 18, 1959, continued 
in effect throughout the year. 

Continued high interest rates resulted in increases in holdings of all 
government bonds. Total invested in Federal government bonds—which 
had dropped from 22.25 per cent of total assets in 1949 to 4.14 per cent 
in 1957—rose to 4.58 in 1958, 4.73 per cent in 1959 and 5.18 per cent 
in 1960. 

During 1960, investments in provincial government bonds rose by $51 
million, municipal bonds by $14 million, and holdings of corporation 
bonds by $42 million. 

Policy loans increased by $37 million during 1960. Investments in 
real estate were up $20 million, while stock holdings rose by $42 million. 
Distribution of Assets of Canadian Life Companies 

Dollar Distribution 
(in millions of dollars) Percentage Distribution 
1960 1959 1949 1960 1959 1949 1939 
Government bonds 

Federal $442 $379 $ 

Provincial 424 373 2 

Municipal 395 381 1 


5.18 Te 22.2 11.43 


5 

3 -$ 6% 5.3 7.71 
38 .63 4.75 3.22 5.86 
Other 444 441 625 5.20 5. of 11.37 


Total 1,705 1,574 1,948 19.98 
Corporation bonds 2,287 2,260 1,022 26.79 
Stocks 446 404 245 5.22 
Mortgages 3,090 2,841 678 36.20 
Real Estate 286 266 42 3.35 
Policy loans 426 389 189 4.99 
Other assets 296 289 162 3.47 

$8,536 $8,023 $4,286 

Almost one-third of the business of Canadian life companies originates 
outside Canada. Nearly two million persons in 50 different countries own 
policies in Canadian companies. Of the life insurance abroad, 70 per cent 
is on the lives of policyholders in the United States. 

Continued on page 57 
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When a client presents a claim he 
suddenly finds out just how important 
“that piece of paper” really is. 

He learns a lot about your company, too, 
particularly its claim policy. 

You have a big stake in how well his claim 
is handled for a satisfied client means 
business stays on the books 

and attracts new business. 

Travelers agents sell with confidence 

and enthusiasm for they know 

they are backed up by a great claim 
organization, a staff that handles more 
than 60,000 claims every week. With 
more than 4,310 full time Travelers claim 
people in key locations throughout 

the U.S. and Canada, agents know these 
60,000 claims are handled smoothly, 
with promptness, efficiency, and courtesy. 
Another solid reason why Travelers 
serves you and your clients best... 


for all forms of insurance. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Insurance Building Facts 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Northwestern Mutual of Seattle 
plans construction of a new head- 
quarters building for its South- 
eastern department. The two-level 
building will comprise 18,930 sq. ft. 
on a 2.7 acre site. Architect: G. 
Milton Small and associates. Com- 
pletion date: Spring, 1962. 


A 
Denver, Colorado. Capitol Life plans an 
Il-story addition to its home office build- 
ing. The addition will be blended into the 
present structure. Costing over $4 million, 
it will add over 100,000 sq. ft. of office 
space. Off street parking for 300 cars. 
The street level floor of the building will be 
an open arcade plaza. Architect: Edwin 
A. Francis, A.l.A. Contractor: N. G. Petry 
Construction Company. 


WINTER HAVEN, FLORIDA. State 
Farm Mutual Automobile has an- 
nounced plans for the construction 
of a regional office building to be 
built by September of 1962. 80,000 
sq. ft. Cost: $1 million. 

KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN. Michi- 
gan Mutual Liability has moved 
into a new branch office building. 
The building provides 25,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. 

St. Louis, Missouri. Liberty 
Mutual of Boston has begun con- 
struction of a $300,000 branch office 
building. Two stories, 11,000 sq. ft. 

St. Louis, MISSOURI. General 
American Life has purchased the 
remaining property on the block 
in which its home office is located. 
A square warehouse, measuring 
155 feet on a side, will be razed for 
the construction of a parking lot. 

DENVER, COLORADO. Pacific Mu- 
tual has moved into their new re- 
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gional headquarters. The building, 
a 6,000 sq. ft., one story structure, 
costing $200,000, consolidates the 
Denver operations into one Office. 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. United 
Pacific Insurance Group has pur- 
chased a four story building across 
from their home office. Plans have 
been made to renovate the lower 
two floors and use the upper floors 
for parking and storage. Exterior 
will be refaced to match the home 
office. Construction scheduled for 
November. 


MESA, ARIZONA. Great Southwest 
Fire of Phoenix has announced 
plans for construction of a $150,- 
000, three-story building to start 
this month. Dairyland Mutual and 
Fortune National Life companies 
will also locate in the building. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. Occi- 
dental Life has broken ground for 
a complex of new buildings for its 
home office operations. Initial build- 
ing now under construction will be 


New York, New York. Equi- 
table Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the U.S. recently 
dedicated its new 42-story 
home office building, larg- 
est in the world occupied 
by one company. Attend- 
ing the dedication cere- 
monies were Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner, Insurance Su- 
perintendent Thomas 
Thacher, and other civic 
and industry notables. 


a steel, aluminum, mosaic tile and 
glass structure, 11 stories with two 
basement levels. The sub-basement 
is being engineered for conversion 
to a fall-out shelter. Total cost of 
this structure: $7% million. Gross 
area: 319,500 sq. ft. Features in- 
clude a cafeteria with a sunken 
garden, a $1.7 million data process- 
ing center, and an auditorium with 
seating capacity of 300. Architects: 
William L. Pereira and Associates. 
General contractor: William Simp- 
son Construction Company. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. In- 
surance Company of North Amer- 
ica conducted grourid breaking cere- 
monies for an addition to its service 
office with 20,000 sq. ft. of office 
space and a reof lounge for em- 
ployees. Arc.:itects: Wurster, Ber- 
nardi, and Emmons. General con- 
tractor: McDonald, Young, and 
Nelson, Oakland, California. 


Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. Pa- 
cific Employers Group have begun 
construction of a $2.8 million, nine- 
story home office building. Archi- 
tect: Charles Luckman Associates. 
116,963 sq. ft. of space. The office 
portion will be glass and aluminum. 
Outside service tower will be glass 
tile veneer on concrete. The ser- 
vice tower will contain all elevators, 
utilities, stairs, and lounges. Haas- 
Haynie Corporation, general con- 
tractors. @ 





REINSURANCE 


The Problems of Nationalization 


Where reinsurance facilities have been taken over in part 
by government offices, new problems arise within the na- 


tional insurance market. 


(From the “Insurance Herald,” 
published in Calcutta, India, we 
pick up the following piece. It un- 
derlines both the trend and the di- 
lemma of the reinsurance facilities 
in those Eastern countries.—the 
editors. ) 


HE Union Insurance Board (of 
Burma) commenced underwrit- 
ing fire business by direct accep- 
tance and facultative reinsurances 
from other companies in Burma on 
July 1, 1957, when it took over the 


existing portfolio and staff of the 
“Burma National.” 

For the past year, the Govern- 
ment of Burma had in mind to in- 
troduce legislation whereby all 
companies operating in Burma 
would have to make a compulsory 
reinsurance cession to the Union 
Insurance Board of part of each 
and every policy accepted in Burma. 
The primary aim of the proposed 
legislation was to give an addition- 
al income to the government’s com- 
pany, and more important still, to 
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conserve foreign exchange in Bur- 
ma. Since there are some 80 for- 
eign companies operating in Burma 
in addition to three other native 
companies, the foreign exchange 
aspect is a vital one. 


India and Pakistan 


Last autumn, the Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of Union Insurance 
Board, U Ko Ko Gyi, was accord- 
ingly sent by the Burmese Govern- 
ment to India and Pakistan to in- 
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vestigate the methods adopted by 
these two countries for the auto- 
matic reinsurance cessions to “In- 
dia Reinsurance Corporation” and 
the “Pakistan Insurance Corpora- 
tion,” respectively. 

The Government of Burma sub- 
mitted to the Burmese Parliament 
a bill on this subject early this 
year. The Parliament on March 8, 
1961, passed the legislation provid- 
ing for a 30 per cent compulsory re- 
insurance cession to the Union In- 
surance Board of all policies under- 
written in Burma. The effective 
date of such cessions will be pub- 
lished officially later, but the Union 
Insurance Board has already indi- 
cated that the compulsory reinsur- 
ance cession to them will commence 
on October 1, 1961. 

Thus conforming with current 
trends in other countries, the Gov- 
ernment of Burma has passed this 
compulsory reinsurance measure. 
Very recently, the Government of 
India also passed similar legisla- 
tion providing for a like cession to 
approved reinsurance companies. 
The government of Ceylon last year 
passed similar legislation. 


Keep Income in Country 


The motivating force behind all 
these measures is to conserve 
within the confines of the countries 
as much premium income as pos- 
sible with a view to countering the 
alleged outgo of foreign exchange 
and providing an income to rein- 
surance companies in the public 
sector. 

All these measures suffer from 
the same defect because they are 
primarily based on a quota share 
cession whereby cession has to be 
made from each policy directly is- 
sued within the country, although 
there is not likely to be any surplus 
emanating from quite a large num- 
ber of policies. However the direct 
writing companies are quite capable 
of absorbing all of these policies in 
their own account, depending on 
the nature of solvency and financial 
standing of the companies. It would 
have been appropriate for most of 
the Governments passing these new 
laws to stipulate that only the sur- 
plus emanating from the under- 
writing of the companies should be 
reinsured in part or whole with the 

Continued on next page 
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reinsurance companies in the public 
or private sector. 

These nationalistic tendencies, 
while they are good since they pro- 
vide for the Government an income 
which at times might be sorely 
needed, do impinge upon the free- 
dom of the direct insurers to rein- 


sure on the best of terms available. 
Reinsurance is a part of trading, 
and the income and outgo mate- 
rially affect the annual revenue ac- 
counts. 


Limiting Framework 


The framework now imposed 
upon the insurers by these Govern- 
ments limits to a considerable ex- 
tent the results of the revenue ac- 
counts. Thus it affects in some mea- 
sure the return expected normally 





insurance — 
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from good reinsurance tradings. 
These arrangements enable the 
companies, if they so choose, to re- 
lax underwriting standards because 
they are assured of absorption by 
compulsory reinsurance of a cer- 
tain part of their liabilities whether 
profitable or not. 

The purpose of reinsurance is 
thus not actually served. These re- 
insurers, on the contrary, should 
forcefully urge that a_ surplus 
should emanate from the trading of 
direct companies on competitive 
terms. Thus by their own action, 
the reinsurers could create in their 
country a climate in which general 
direct writing companies can 
thrive. 

The current stipulations, in some 
respects, throttle the progress of 
direct insurance. That is not to be 
desired. The interest of reinsurers 
can be promoted only when direct 
writing companies thrive. The na- 
tional insurance market cannot 
thrive when one wing throttles the 
activities of the other. Integrated 
growth postulates that both sectors 
should collaborate in forming a 
healthy insurance market. @ 
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More than a quarter century of cone 
stant progress and growth through 
unexcelled personalized service to 
insurance companies. 


FIRE « WINDSTORM 
HAIL *e AUTOMOBILE 
CASUALTY * BONDS 
MARIN EGEeLiFf & 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


A. E. STRUDWICK Co. | 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 
A. B. STRUDWICK W. H. KERN 
R. F. O'CONNOR J. L. KING 
F. KRISTIANSSON 
810 Baker Building, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
H. A. GOETZ J. L. SCHBLLIB 
208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Illinois 


David W. Bonney is general manager of 
the Devco Mutual Association, Media, Pa. 
New voluntary group was formed by eight 
mutuals to increase their capacity to write 
fire lines on large preferred risks. 





Ross Wallace will head the group 
coinsurance operation for the 
reinsurance division of Republic 
National Life, Dallas. He was 
previously a special reinsurance 
representative for the company. 


J. A. BIRKLAND 
M. D. MELBOSTAD 


Milton V. Lanning 
has been appointed 
vice president of 
General  Reinsur- 
ance, in charge of 
underwriting and 
production. He was 
previously with Pru- 
dential - Skandia - 
Hudson. 





LIFE IS SERVICE ...THE ONE WHO PROGRESSES IS THE ONE WHO GIVES 
HIS FELLOW BEINGS A LITTLE MORE — A LITTLE BETTER — SERVICE. 
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Unat2.  ee through the publication of news 


and editorials relating to the So- 
ciety’s activities and direct that 
an Official letter be written. 


Paul R. Willemsen 


The Editor Answers Secretary 


The Editor Answers: 


We always regret that we never 
Editor: ance Society of New York, Inc., have enough space to print all of 

I always read your editorials in annual meeting assembled the information about all of the 
and the one in the July issue record its gratitude to The Spec- good people and fine organizations 
was no exception. This one referred tator for its valuable support in insurance. 
to Group insurance (“Time to Rec- 
ognize Group”’) 

I, personally, am convinced that 
unless we have some rigid regula- 
tion covering the selling and pric- 
ing of group insurance the insur- 
ance business is going to be faced 
with serious consequences. I am 
not one who believes that it will 
completely ruin the American 
Agency System, but it sure is go- 
ing to put some big lasting dents 


in it. By the same token, the com- .” - 


panies themselves are going to be 


badly bent by the continuing cut- NORTH AMERICAN 
throat, dog-eat-dog, get-the-volume- 
despite - the - inadequacies - of - iy 
premium attitude. Someone is go- 
ing to have to knock some heads 
together within the leadership of 
the business or we’re in for some 
serious trouble, in my opinion. 
Harry V. Wade 
Standard Life of Indiana 





The Editor Answers: 


Mr. Cullen’s emphasis was that 
agents should recognize now that 
companies promote group life “in REINSURANCE 
the interest of bringing life pro- 
tection to as many homes as pos- 
sible.’ Where unsound contracts 
may endanger a company’s stabi- 
lity, the regulatory authorities are 
empowered to “knock some heads 
together.” As long as there exists 
this social necessity of providing 
protection to a mass market, com- 
pany executives will probably con- 
tinue to use every tool to bring 
some protection to as many people 
as possible. 


Fire * Casualty * Surety 


NORTH AMERICAN REINSURANCE CORPORATION 
Editor: 

It gives me great pleasure to 
inform you that at the annual meet- 
ing of the Insurance Society of 
New York, Inc., the following reso- 
lution was unanimously passed: 

RESOLVED: That the Insur- 


161 East Forty-Second Street » New York 17,N. Y. 
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Representatives in Principal Cities and Towns of the United States 
and in Most Countries Throughout the World. 
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NAIA Makes 22 Awards 


At the 65th annual convention 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents held at Dallas, 
Texas, in September, the Florida 
Association received top awards 
in three different competitions. 
The Florida group once again re- 
ceived the Bowen Award for ef- 
fective public relations. In addi- 
tion, Florida won the Highway 
Safety Award, the silver Mem- 
bership Cup presented by the Con- 
necticut Association, and the In- 
terstate Fire Safety Trophy. The 
Board of Underwriters of Hawaii 
took second place in the Interstate 
Fire Safety contest, which is spon- 
sored by the NBFU, and the Okla- 
homa Association placed third. 

Other NAIA awards include the 
Walter H. Bennett Memorial 
Award for overall excellence in 
local board activities, won this 
year by the Association of San 
Diego, California. 

The L. P. McCord Education 
Trophy, sponsored by the Florida 
Association, was presented for the 
first time this year. The Nebraska 
Association was the recipient. 

The top Town Crier Award for 
promotion of the Big “I” program 
went to Fidelity and Deposit 
Company of Maryland. Town Crier 
Bell Awards were made to Ohio 
Farmers and Standard Accident. 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty, and 
St. Paul Fire & Marine all re- 
ceived plaques honoring them as 
winners of repeat Bell Awards. 

The Des Moines Association At- 
tendance Cup, established in 1920 
for the state group having the 
highest number of registrants, 
went to the Louisiana Association. 

The New Jersey Association 
won the Mileage Cup for greatest 
combined mileage of registrants. 
The California Association spon- 
sors this presentation. 

The following individual mem- 
bers received the NAIA Presi- 
dent’s Citations for eminent ac- 
complishments in business, civic, 
or personal activities: Milton R. 
Cheverton; H. H. “Red” Nelson, 
CLU; Stafford H. Warner; George 
J. Margraff; Rosser Long; Arthur 
F. Blum; Joseph L. B. Murray; 
Julian A. Lenke, CPCU; Joe E. 
Vincent, CPCU. 
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Editorial: Gas Station Agencies? 


Continued from page 39 


olis which has connotations much at variance 
with the best interests of the members of that 
Association. The Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana announced that it had entered into a con- 
tract to purchase from Walnut Grove Products 
Co. of Atlantic, Iowa, and the Watson Bros. 
Transportation Co. of Omaha, Nebraska, the Im- 
periol Casualty and Indemnity Co. of Omaha. The 
Imperial, it was stated, will become a wholly 
owned subsidiary of the oil company. Personnel 
and policies were to be unchanged. 

On December 31 last, the Imperial had assets 
of $6,429,001; unearned premium reserves of 
$1,268,926; loss reserves of $3,271,745, and sur- 
plus to policyholders of $1,337,005, including 
capital paid in of $500,000. Premiums earned in 
1960 were $4,676,046 with a loss ratio of 72.0 
per cent and an expense ratio of 20.5 per cent. 
It was licensed in 27 states in the Western and 
Southern areas. The company writes group acci- 
dent and health and various automobile lines. 

Reports that the Standard of Indiana will 
expand the operations of Imperial as an insuror 
of its customers are a matter of extreme impor- 
tance to members of NAIA as well as to every 
other insurance man. A program could be es- 
tablished which would prove inimical to the best 
interests of the American Agency System as 
well as to every independently operated insur- 
ance company. Close watch should be maintained 
to see that the operation of this and every other 
company is in conformity with the laws and 
regulations of every state insurance depart- 
ment. @ 





Canada: Mortgages 36% 


Continued from page 49 


Assets held by Canadian companies for the protection of policyholders 
and annuitants abroad totalled $2,582 million at the end of 1960, up $118 
million during the year. Largest holdings outside Canada are on corpora- 
tion bonds which totalled $1,218 million at the end of 1960, an increase 
of $15 million during the year. Mortgage loans abroad rose by $61 mil- 
lion during 1960, holdings of government bonds by $3 million while 
investment in stocks outside Canada increased by $39 million. 


Foreign Investments of Canadian Life Companies* 
Dollar Distribution 
(in millions of dollars) % of total assets of companies 
1960 1959 1949 1960 1959 1949 1939 
Corporation bonds $1,218 $1,203 $583 14.27 15.00 13.60 8.09 
Mortgages 582 521 106 6.82 6.50 2.48 2d 
Government bonds 444 441 625 5.20 5.49 14.59 11.37 
Stocks 338 299 170 3.96 3.73 3.95 10.30 
Total $2,582 $2,464 $1,484 72 
*Excludes policy loans and miscellaneous assets 


34.62 30.01 
—Lillian Millar 
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COS0 


Take a lesson from the bee. Hard work 
and resourcefulness are two impor- 
tant elements of success. Add to this 
a vigorous imagination, a strong spark 
of enthusiasm and you have the fac- 
tors which make today’s professional 
insurance producera standout. Millers 
National and Illinois Insurance Com- 
panies, with a broad portfolio of 


coverages and a service unsur- 


passed, complement the ‘profes- 
sional’ in his day-to-day selling effort. 
it’s a genuine success story which 
you may wish to try! 


MILLERS NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE + CHICAGO 6 
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INVESTMENTS 


Price-Earnings Ratio: 
Pricing Future Returns 


The price of a share of stock, divided by its annual 
return, can help you extract the "fluff" from invest- 
ment evaluations.—By Ervin L. Hall, partner, Davis 
& Hall, investment management. 


HERE has been a lot of dis- 
"Loa over the past few years 
on the market value of stocks in 
relation to their earning power. 
This relationship, usually referred 
to as the price-earnings ratio, is 
subject to wide interpretations. 

You will find investors who will 
say emphatically that the present 
ratio for most stocks is too high. 
By too high is meant paying a 
price today for earnings that may 
not materialize for five years or 
more. If the expected earning gain 
does not come about or is delayed, 
you will have an overvalued stock 
on your hands. The chances are 
you will also be receiving little in- 
come and may have a capital loss. 


Some Say Price Is Right 


Despite these risks, other in- 
vestors will say stocks are not out 
of line today. They feel the ratios 
should be higher considering the 
inflationary pressures plus the rap- 
id progress in industrial and sci- 
entific developments. 

Naturally there is a third group 
that gives little thought to the ratio 
of present earnings to the price of 
a stock. These are the enthusiastic 
ones, so convinced of the growth 
trend that present earnings mean 
little. With earnings steadily ris- 
ing, the ratio is sure to come down 
and in five years time you will have 
a cheap stock. 

We are all entitled to our opin- 
ion. But regardless of our ap- 
proach, the ratio is an important 
and helpful investment tool. Basic- 
ally it is a guide to the public eval- 
uation of the potential earning 
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power of a company. This evalua- 
tion, like all human actions, will 
vary from one period to another. 
Sometimes from one week to 
another. 

Over the years there has been 
a tendency to discount the future 
on a slightly more liberal basis. 
This may be due in part to the fact 
that common stocks have become 
more acceptable and are considered 
less of an investment risk than in 
the past. Even so, the evaluation 
is still influenced by the times. In 
fact it reflects what each of us 
thinks of the present and the dis- 
cernible future. 

We each have our own thoughts 
but we are sure to be influenced, in 
varying degrees, by what we hear 
or by the mass reaction to events. 
These influences can, if we are not 
careful in our evaluation, lead us 
to extremes in judging the future. 
This can result in putting too low 
a ratio on a stock in one period or 
too high a ratio in another. Exces- 
sive enthusiasm can be dangerous 
in any evaluation of the future. 
So can excessive pessimism. 


Ratio at 30 


Let’s take a couple of examples. 
Virginia Electric is an excellent 
operating utility in a_ steadily 
growing territory. Earnings have 
been moving ahead at close to 10 
per cent a year for the last eight 
years. Recently it has been a little 
less, but even so the tendency has 
been towards steady improvement. 

Assuming that Virginia Electric 
will continue to increase its earn- 
ings at the rate of 10 per cent a 


year, the present price of $60 a 
share is already discounting such 
improvement sevaral years in ad- 
vance. The earnings for 1961 are 
expected to be about $2 a share. 
At a price of 60, Virginia Electric 
is selling right now for 30 times 
those earnings. 

If we project earnings at a 
steady 10 percent they will amount 
to around $2.92 by 1965. Such a 
result will reduce the ratio to 20. 
Even this, however, will be higher 
than investors have been willing to 
pay for Virginia Electric earnings 
during the past ten years. 

You may say the growth in pop- 
ulation in the territory will con- 
tinue. Probably true and even nec- 
essary if earnings are to reach the 
figure of $2.92 a share. The odds 
against everything working out 
favorably for you are high. 


Long Wait for Profit 


You might also ponder the fact 
that your income is and will con- 
tinue to be extremely low—2.2 per 
cent today and even on an increase 
to a two-dollar dividend rate in 
1965 only 3.3 per cent. Not much 
nourishment for the next four 
years. 

An example in another industry 
is Connecticut General Life. Here 
the earnings have been on the up- 
grade but not as steadily as Vir- 
ginia Electric’s case. Progress has 
been about 8 per cent a year with 
a decline in earnings in some years. 
The stock is selling around 280, 
and with earnings of $16.20 a 
share expected for 1961 the ratio 
is 17. Not high when compared 
with many of the stocks compris- 
ing the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age, the glamour stocks or many 
utilities. But this ratio of 17 com- 
pared to 30 for Virginia Electric 
reflects the evaluation of the future 
prospects of each company by the 
investing public. Whether this dif- 
ference is justified is one reason 
why there are differences of opin- 
ion on price-earnings ratios. 

If we follow the same pattern 
we applied to Virginia Electric and 
project earnings to 1965 at an 8 
per cent per year increase, we will 
have a ratio of 11.6 in four years. 
This means earnings of $24 a 
share. Such a comparatively low 

Continued on page 60 
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YOU DON’T HAVE TO BE A GROUP EXPERT 
TO SELL THIS MAJOR INA “FRINGE BENEFIT” 


Ten employees, or ten thousand—voluntary contract is easy to sell 


Since the Insurance Company of North America’s 
OK Accident Policy was announced recently, 
agents and brokers have sold it with ease to 
organizations of all kinds and sizes. 


The reasons for the success of this unique 
accidental death and dismemberment group con- 
tract are simple: 


1. Management wants it. This new contract is so 
ideally suited to the requirements of so many 
concerns that it meets zero sales resistance. 


. It costs management nothing yet it gives man- 
agement a big chance to help their employees, 
after machinery is geared to make a payroll 
deduction. The employee assumes the full cost, 
pays all premiums. 


. “Voluntary” is the key word. In companies 
which have adopted it, an average of 60% of 
those to whom it was offered have signed up. 


. It is flexible. The OK Policy can be written for 
groups as small as ten, as big as 20,000 or 
more. Its coverage limits span the spectrum 
from $5000 to $100,000. 


The market starts with firms which employ ten 
or more people, also includes federal, state and 
local government agencies, plus many associa- 
tions and educational institutions. 


Participating companies have found interest at 
all levels of their organizations, not only among 
those with hazardous jobs. As one executive 


commented, ‘‘Stenographers trip over open file 
drawers, too, we’ve found.”’ 


The OK Policy has all of the advantages of 
group accident and sickness contracts with none 
of the limitations. Outstanding features are: non- 
underwriting of individuals, no participation re- 
quirements and the simplicity of the contract itself. 


Best of all, the OK Policy is a prime income 
producer for the agent or broker who sells it. 


The professional A & S man in your nearest 
INA Service Office is the best source of further 
information on the OK Policy. He can also describe 
INA’s facilities for Business Travel and Salary 
Continuance. Or, send the coupon direct to INA. 
Either way, don’t wait to claim your share of this 
promising new market. 


For the best in A & S—INA. 


INA, Dept.$10 
World Headquarters, 1600 Arch St., Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Gentlemen: | have commercial accounts and pros- 
pects who would be interested in INA’s OK Accident 
Policy. Please send me full details. 


Name___ 
Firm__ 


Address 
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| ratio is still above the average 


figure at which investors were will- | 
ing to buy Connecticut General 
over the past ten years. 

The evaluation that investors are 
willing to place on future earning 
power is an indication of the spirit 
of the times. This spirit reflected 
in the ratio of prices to earnings 
is far from static. It is about as 
variable as a weather vane and 
about as helpful. It will indicate 
the direction of investor confidence 
or dejection but will not tell you 
whether that attitude is justified 
or not. You must make your own 
evaluation of future earning pow- 
er. To do this you need to fortify 
yourself against the chants of an 
undimmed future, and against the 
ten times earnings complex of 
twenty years ago. 


Earning Powers 


In times like these when the 
economic sky is becoming rapidly 
clear of clouds, the tendency is to 
place a high value on a continua- 
tion of present earning power. As 
a matter of fact most every index 
points to better earnings. The 
point to ponder, however, is how 
much of that earnings gain has 
already been taken into account by 
some investors, resulting in high 
prices for many stocks. Such an 
improvement may already have 
amply discounted the expected 
earnings. But speculative enthusi- 
asm can carry to unwarranted 
heights. If you buy in such an area, 
you are buying on_ speculative 
hopes, not on that valuable ingre- 
dient called judgment. A shift in 
the price-earnings weather vane 
can eliminate the speculative fluff 
with amazing rapidity. 

This whole concept of  price- 
earnings ratio is subject to wide 
interpretation because we are all 
subject to human emotions. We 
may be extremely optimistic today. 
But once the outlook becomes 
clouded or some obvious adverse 
situation is suddenly recognized, 
we become equally pessimistic. 
With a change from optimism to 
pessimism, the price-earnings ratio 
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rapidly adjusts. Not only is the | 


fluff eliminated but our fears of 
the future can bring about price 
adjustments unwarranted by the 
facts. 

In 1953, for example, when the 
Korean War ended there was deep 
pessimism around. A post war ad- 
justment was fully expected. Earn- 
ing power at that time in relation 
to the price of stocks was favorable 
but few investors were willing to 
accept them at face value. Price- 
earnings ratios consequently were 
low. The Dow Industrial Average 
was selling at a ratio of 10.1, com- 
pared to close to 20 today. 


Public Determines Price 


Public psychology is the motivat- 
ing force that decides the price at 
which stocks sell in relation to fu- 
ture earning power. This force can 
drive prices to extremes in either 
direction. It also warps judgment, 
resulting in missed opportunities 
for protecting or expanding your 
investment program. 


About the only suggestion that | 


can be offered is to bear in mind 


at all times that earning power is | 


the thing that really counts. In 


evaluating it, do not bet all your | 


money on the long shot. In project- 
ing earning power, at a time when 


earning power is steadily advanc- | 


ing, do not assume it is sure to 
continue at the same rate. It sel- 


dom does. If your future success de- | 
pends on all the factors falling in | 


the right grooves, you are playing 


against heavy odds. In fact you are | 


not using good judgment. 


Some investors may not think 


Virginia Electric is overvalued at 


30 times earnings for this year. | 
But a change in outlook would have | 
more serious consequences on such | 


a high ratio than on one that was 
not so heavily discounting the 
future. 

No doubt the price of a stock in 
relation to its earnings will con- 
tinue to be widely interpreted. The 
young investor may consider past 
ratio unduly restrictive. The older 
investor, with memories of past ex- 
cesses, may be unduly cautious. 
There should be a happy medium. 
But unfortunately we humans are 
not given to being totally sane for 
any length of time.@ 

Written September 12, 1961. 
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be, of course, but we abdicate our 
own function, in a field peculiarly 
nonstatutory, when we refuse to 
reconsider an old and unsatisfactory 
court-made rule.’ Woods v. Lancet, 
(2038 N. Y. 349, 355). 

“Before passing to a resume of 
the evolution of the doctrine in this 
state, it is well to note that it has 
been thoroughly repudiated by the 
English courts which initiated it, 
rejected by a majority of American 
jurisdictions, abandoned by many 
which originally adopted it, and 
diluted, through numerous excep- 
tions in the minority which re- 
tained it. Moreover, it is the opin- 
ion of scholars that the right to 
bring an acticn should be enforced. 

“It is fundamental to our com- 
mon-law system that one may seek 
redress for every substantial 
wrong. ‘The best statement of the 
rule is that a wrong-doer is re- 
sponsible for the natural and prox- 
imate consequences of his miscon- 
duct; and what are such conse- 
quences must generally be left for 
the determination of the jury’ 
(Ehrgott v. Mayor of City of N. Y., 
96 N. Y. 264, 281). A departure 
from this axiom was introduced by 
Mitchell (supra) wherein recovery 
was denied to plaintiff, a pregnant 
woman, who, although not physi- 
cally touched, was negligently 
caused to abort her child. Defen- 
dant’s horses were Criven in such 
a reckless manner that, when final- 
ly restrained, plaintiff was trapped 
between their heads. 

“The court indicated essentially 
three reasons for dismissing the 
complaint. It stated first that, 
since plaintiff could not recover for 
mere fright, there could be no re- 
covery for injuries resulting there- 
from. It was assumed, in addition, 
that the miscarriage was not the 
proximate result of defendant’s 
negligence, but rather was due to 
an accidental or unusual combina- 
tion of circumstances. Finally, the 
court reasoned that a_ recovery 
would be contrary to public policy 
because that type of injury could 
be feigned without detection and 
it would result in a flood of litiga- 
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tion where damages must rest on 
speculation. 

“With the possible exception of 
the last, it seems ‘All these objec- 
tions have been demolished many 
times, and it is threshing old straw 
to deal with them’ (Prosser, Torts, 
2d ed. sec. 37, pp. 176-177). More- 
over, we have stated that the con- 
clusions of the Mitchell case ‘can- 
not be tested by pure logic (Com- 
stock v. Wilson, 257 N. Y. 281, 234, 
1931). Although finding impact 
and granting recovery, the unani- 
mous court in Comstock rejected all 
but the public policy arguments of 
the Mitchell decision. 


Policy Challenged 


“We presently feel that even the 
public policy argument is subject 
to challenge. Although fraud, extra 
litigation and a measure of specula- 
tion are, of course, possibilities, it 
is no reason for a court to eschew 
a measure of its jurisdiction. ‘The 
argument from mere expediency 
cannot commend itself to a court 
of justice, resulting in the denial 
of a logical legal right, and remedy 
in all cases because in some a fic- 
titious injury may be urged as a 
real one.’ (Green v. Shoemaker & 
Co., 11 Md. 69, 81). 

“In any event, it seems that 
fraudulent accidents and injuries 
are just as easily feigned in the 
slight-impact cases, and other ex- 
ceptions wherein New York per- 
mits a recovery, as in the no-impact 
cases, which it has _ heretofore 
shunned.” 

This far-reaching decision was 
rendered by a divided court (4 to 
3) and part of the dissenting opin- 
ion held that: 

“In following the Massachusetts 
rule, which corresponded to that 
enunciated in this state by Mitchell 
v. Rochester R’y (151 N. Y. 107), 
Mr. Justice Holmes described it as 
an ‘arbitrary exception, based upon 
a motion of what is practicable, 
that prevents a recovery for visible 
illness resulting from nervous 
shock alone (Spade v. Lynn and 
Boston RR., 168 Mass. 285, 288; 
Smith v. Postal Telegraph Cable 
Co., 174 Mass. 576)’ (Homans v. 
Boston El. R’y, 180 Mass. 456, 
457- 458). 

“Tllogical as the legal theoreti- 
cians acknowledge this rule to be, 
it was Justice Holmes who said 


that the life of the law has not 
been logic but experience. Experi- 
ence has produced this rule to pre- 
vent the ingenuity of special 
pleaders and paid expert witnesses 
from getting recoveries in negli- 
gence for nervous shock without 
physical injury, which was stated 
as well as possible in Mitchell v. 
Rochester R’y, as follows: ‘If the 
right of recovery in this class of 
cases should be once established, it 
would naturally result in a flood of 
litigation in cases where the injury 
complained of may be easily feigned 
without detection, and where the 
damages must rest upon mere con- 
jecture or speculation. The dif- 
ficulty which often exists in cases 
of alleged physical injury, in de- 
termining whether they exist and, 
if so, whether they were caused by 
the negligent act of the defendant, 
would not only be greatly increased, 
but a wide field could be opened for 
fictitious or speculative claims. To 
establish such a doctrine would be 
contrary to principles of public 
polity... . 

“‘This is the practical reason 
mentioned by Judges Holmes and 
Lehrman. The Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court has recently decided 
that to hold otherwise ‘would open 
a Pandora’s Box’ (Bosley v. An- 
drews, 393 Pa. 161, 168).” 

In spite of the dissent, the law 
in New York now allows a recovery 
for damages caused by fright and 
emotional disturbance. 


Workmen's Comp. Involved 


Perhaps it would be well to look 
at a Workmen’s Compensation case 
decided by the same court at the 
same time (Klimas v. Trans-Carib- 
bean Airways, Inc.). This was 
also a 4 to 3 decision. 

A widow made a claim under the 
Workmen’s Compensation act for 
her husband’s death which resulted 
from a heart attack caused by emo- 
tional strain due to his work and 
without any physical impact or in- 
jury. 

The decedent, 33 years old, with 
no known history of heart disease, 
died on March 10, 1956, of a myo- 
cardial infarction. The facts lead- 
ing up to the death were as follows: 
Decedent was the director of main- 
tenance and engineering of the em- 
ployer, Trans Caribbean Airways, 
Inc. On November 8, 1956, one of 
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the two planes which the employer 
had been operating was grounded 
by the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
because of corrosion found on one 
of the wings. 

The damaged plane was sent to 
Brownsville, Texas, for repairs. 
The employer’s president attributed 
the damage to “sheer negligence” 
and blamed decedent personally 
therefor. At a company Christmas 
party, the president made “quite 
an issue” of this matter. In the 
presence of a number of persons, 
he told decedent that ‘“‘he didn’t 
want any amateurs working for 
him” and that, if the plane was not 
out of Brownsville by the end of 
February, “everybody would be 
looking for a job.” 


Unsuccessful Trip 


Thereafter, decedent made sev- 
eral trips to Brownsville in connec- 
tion with the repair work. In addi- 
tion, he made an unsuccessful trip 
to California in an attempt to pro- 
cure the required replacement 
parts which he ultimately managed 
to obtain from another airline in 
Oklahoma. 

On March 3, 1956, decedent was 
directed to go to Brownsville to 
bring back the plane. The em- 
ployer’s chief pilot arrived in 
3rownsville on Wednesday, March 
7, expecting to fly the plane back 
to New York. However, it was not 
even near readiness. It was on that 
Wednesday that decedent was “hit 
with the bill” for the repairs. The 
chief pilot, who saw him shortly 
thereafter, testified that decedent’s 
face was “very white’ and that he 
was much disturbed by the amount 
—$266,000. In a letter written to 
his wife the following day, de- 
cedent stated that he almost “fell 
over” when he received the bill and 
felt ‘as if it’s my money I’m spend- 
ing.” 

During the next three days de- 
cedent laboriously checked the bill 
in detail in an attempt to reduce 
its amount. Although his normal 
hours were five days a week from 
9 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., he worked 
until late at night on Wednesday 
and Thursday into Friday morning, 
as well as all day Friday and Sat- 
urday morning. He spent many 
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hours, together with Mr. Taylor, 
a representative of the repair firm, 
trying to reduce the amount and 
clear up what he deemed excessive 
charges in the bill. No progress 
was made, however, and on the 
morning of March 10, they “were 
just driving their heads against a 
stone wall.” 

Decedent and Mr. Taylor had 
been having difficulties. In a tele- 
phone call to his wife decedent 
said he was very much upset that 
the plane was still not ready, about 
the extremely high bill, and that 
he had a lot of people to argue with 
in an attempt to reduce it. He also 
stated that his employer’s presi- 
dent was going to “blow his stack” 
and that “there was one fellow 
down there he was ready to fight 
with.” He was otherwise a very 
cheerful person, and his wife testi- 
fied that he sounded much upset 
and not “like himself.” 


On Saturday morning, March 10, 
decedent was informed that he 
would have to stay over until at 
least Monday. He was greatly de- 
pressed and aggravated. With fear, 
he communicated with his vice- 
president in a forty-minute long 
distance telephone conversation, ap- 
parently giving assurances in 
which he had little hope. Shortly 
thereafter, he suffered the attack 
which took his life. 


Tied to Strain 


There was medical testimony at 
the hearing to the effect that the 
heart attack was connected to the 
emotional strain of his work. The 
Workmen’s Compensation Board 
awarded death benefits to the 
widow. On appeal, however, the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court reversed the award and dis- 
missed the claim. The claimant 
then appealed to the Court of Ap- 
peals and the latter court reversed 
the Appellate Division, reinstating 
the award. Part of the majority 
opinion is as follows: 

“We think it may not be gain- 


said that undue anxiety, strain and 
mental stress from work are fre- 
quently more devastating than a 
mere physical injury, and the 
courts have taken cognizance of 
this fact in sustaining awards 
where no physical impact was pres- 
ent. While respondents contend 
that a reversal would ‘open a new 
area of liability in heart cases, the 
bounds of which are limitless,’ the 
‘area’ was in fact opened long since 
by many cases which rejected that 
same argument. 

““As we review the cases, in none 
of which there was a physical im- 
pact, we cannot help but conclude 
that the board was right in finding 
that in this unusual case decedent’s 
death ‘was accidental within the 
meaning and scope of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law; that the 
accident arose out of and in the 
course of the employment, and that 
the death was causally related to 
such accident.’ This result is not 
only amply supported by applicable 
authorities in this state, which we 
have reviewed above, but also by a 
host of decisions in other jurisdic- 
tions.” 
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Circus Wins Public 
Liability Suit 

HE operator of a circus brought 
ye action for a declaratory 
judgment to determine the respon- 
sibility of the insurance carrier 
under a_ public liability policy. 
While the circus was in winter 
quarters, a minor child was clawed 
by a lioness. The company con- 
tended that there was no coverage 
because an endorsement excepted 
accidents while the circus was in 
winter quarters. The policy had 
two endorsements. The face of the 
policy provided that the insurer 
agreed to pay all loss arising out 
of insured perils “as per endorse- 
ment attached.” One endorsement 
was on a printed form bearing the 
title “CARNIVAL AMUSEMENT 
LIABILITY.” This is best de- 
scribed in the words of the appel- 
late court, as follows: 

“It contains a premium rating 
schedule in which ‘items insured 
hereunder’ are grouped into four 
categories with varying charges 
for each. Section (a) lists riding 
devices and fun houses and in Sec- 


tion (b) are shows, penny arcades 
and motor dromes. Opposite these 
two sections are provisions for pre- 
mium charges on which are im- 
printed the rubber stamp notation 
‘DELETED.’ Section (c) includes 
concessions, stands, games and 
booths. In the charge provision 
opposite this section the blank 
space for the insertion of the 
charge amount is not filled in. Sec- 
tion (d) covers ‘Grounds Hazard’ 
and establishes a charge of $5 for 
each $100 of earned premium de- 
termined by application of Sec- 
tions (a), (b) and (c). This is 
meaningless as (a) and (b) are 
deleted and (c) is not completed. 
Next is provision for a deposit 
premium of $2,000 which is stated 
to represent ‘100 per cent of the 
estimated premium calculated in ac- 
cordance with the Rating Schedule 
herein.’ The intent is obscure be- 
cause of the noted deficiencies. The 
rating schedule ends with a provi- 
sion for a minimum premium of 
$2,000. 

“The insuring agreement por- 
tion of this endorsement indemni- 
fies the insured against liability 


Although we have 


‘caused by accident occurring dur- 
ing the period of insurance and 
arising from the operations for 
which premium is paid in accord- 
ance with the Rating Schedule 
herein.’ With the rating schedule 
in the condition mentioned the 
coverage under the insuring agree- 
ment is clouded with doubt. 

“This endorsement, which we 
shall refer to as the carnival en- 
dorsement, contains the printed 
provision under the heading ‘EX- 
CLUSIONS’ that: ‘The Company 
shall not be liable in respect of 
accidents occurring whilst the As- 
sured’s equipment is in Winter 
Quarters.’ It is upon this exclu- 
sion that the insurer bases its 
claim of no coverage.” 

The second endorsement was 
typewritten and reads: “It is 
agreed that this policy covers the 
liability imposed by law upon the 
Assured for damages on account of 
accidental bodily injury, including 
death at any time, caused by or 
through the operations of a circus, 
including collapse of grandstand, 
and all injuries that might be 
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caused by any of the paraphernalia 
used in connection with the Circus. 
It is further agreed that the said 
policy does not cover injuries to 
or the death of any person em- 
ployed by the Assured or partici- 
pating in any contest or exhibition 
of any nature whatsoever. It is 
agreed that the premium shall be 
adjustable at a rate of $2.50 per 
$100.00 of gross receipts from ad- 
missions, including reserved seats, 
admissions to Side Shows, etc.” 
The trial court found that the 


accident happened while the cir- 
cus was in winter quarters, but that 
the lioness was on display to the 
public, and that there was cover- 
age. 

The appellate court agreed that 
there was coverage, and had these 
comments on the two endorse- 
ments: 

“We are aware of the rules of 
construction urged by counsel for 
the insurer but we find them of 
little help in resolving the contro- 
versy, and we are unimpressed by 
counsels’ reconciliation of the pol- 
icy terms. Every approach to this 
policy leads to the morass of un- 
certainty. Assuming that the in- 
suring agreement of the carnival 
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endorsement imposes some liability 
on the insurer, the exclusions of 
that endorsement pertain to the 
hazards therein covered. The eso- 
teric differences between a carnival 
and a circus are delineated neither 
in the policy, the record, nor the 
briefs. One thing is clear. There 
must be some difference. Otherwise 
there would be no need for the 
circus endorsement. 


Endorsement Disputed 


“This is not a case of conflict 
between the face of a policy and 
an endorsement, in which event the 
endorsement controls. This dispute 
arises over two endorsements, one 
on a printed form and one type- 
written. There is uncertainty as to 
whether the carnival endorsement 
and the circus endorsement pro- 
vided for separate coverage. If 
they do, the insurer is liable as 
the circus endorsement contains no 
time and place exclusion. If they 
do not, then the question is whether 
the time and place exclusion con- 
tained in the printed form of car- 
nival endorsement prevails over the 
coverage provided in the typewrit- 
ten circus endorsement. 

“This dilemma, to say nothing of 
the puzzling policy deletions, de- 
ficiencies, and inconsistencies, es- 
tablishes ambiguity and_ uncer- 
tainty which must be_ resolved 
against the insurer on two grounds. 
The rule is that when written and 
printed portions of a policy are 
repugnant, the written clauses will 
be given effect over the printed. 
When insurance policy provisions 
are capable of being construed in 
two ways, the interpretation which 
is more favorable to the insured 
will be adopted. 

“One further argument of the 
insurer should be mentioned. It is 
asserted that the provision for pre- 
mium adjustment on the basis of 
gross receipts shows an intent to 
exclude the period when the circus 
is in winter quarters because at 
that period there are no admission 
receipts. It is a sufficient answer 
that method of premium adjust- 
ment has no relation to risk cov- 
erage and that a substantial mini- 
mum premium was required and 
paid.” 

Newfoundland American Ins. Co. 
vs. Suesz, U. S. Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit, April 9, 
1961. 
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COVERAGES AND FORMS 


Lawyers E&O Form Covers 


His Fiduciary Duties 


LAWYERS’ NEW 
PROFESSIONAL POLICY 


Q. What companies write this 
form? 

A. Casualty companies. 

Q. How is it written? 

A. As a separate policy. 


Coverage 


Q. What does this form pro- 
vide? 

A. Coverage A, the individual 
form, provides for payment on be- 
half of the assured all sums he be- 
comes legally obligated to pay as 
damages, which may result from 
any acts or omissions of his own, 
or from the acts or omissions of 
others for whom he is legally re- 
sponsible, and arising out of the 
performance of professional serv- 
ices for others in his capacity as a 
lawyer. If the assured is a mem- 
ber of any partnership, the policy 
does not apply to claims arising 
out of the same professional serv- 
ice, which are made: (1) jointly 
or severally against two or more 
members of such partnership, or 
against any member of the part- 
nership and the partnership; (2) 
against the partnership; or (3) 
against the insured solely because 
he is a member of the partnership. 

Coverage B is designed to cover 
a partnership. It insures against 
claims arising out of acts or omis- 
sions of the partnership, or of any 
person for whose acts or omissions 
the partnership may be legally re- 
sponsible, and which arise out of 
the performance of professional 
services as a lawyer. Insurance 
applies when the claim or claims 
are brought against two or more 
members of the _ partnership, 
against the partnership itself, or 
against a person because he is a 
member of the partnership. The 
coverage applies to claims exclud- 
ed from the individual form. 


October 1961 


Both Coverage A and Coverage 
B apply to acts or omissions which 
occur during the policy period, 
and prior to the policy period if 
the claim is brought during the 
policy period and the assured was 
unaware or could not reasonably 
assume that a claim or suit would 
arise out of such previous act or 
omission. 

Fiduciary coverage has been 
added to protect the assured in his 
capacity as an administrator, con- 
servator, executor, guardian, trus- 
tee or in a similar capacity. This 
applies only to the extent his acts 
or omissions are those for which 
the assured would be legally re- 
sponsible in the usual attorney- 
client relationship. 


Exclusions 


Q. What are the exclusions in 
this policy? 

A. There are five exclusions. (1) 
Dishonest, fraudulent, criminal or 
malicious acts or omissions of any 
assured, partner or employee. (2) 
Claims made by an_ employer 
against an assured who is one of 
his salaried employees. (3) Bodily 
injury and property damage 
claims. (4) Losses sustained by the 
assured as the beneficiary or dis- 
tributee of any trust or estate. (5) 
The usual nuclear energy coverage 
restrictions. 


Rates 


Q. What are the rates? 

A. Basic limits are $5,000 to 
cover claims for damages arising 
out of all acts or omissions in con- 
nection with the same professional 
service and $15,000 to cover all 
damages arising out of occur- 
rences during one policy year. For 
these limits the rates are: 

Lawyers not members or em- 
ployees of a partnership—$35.00 
annually. 

For employed 


lawyers, not 


named as assureds, who are en- 
gaged as law clerks, investigators, 
or abstractors and who are not 
employees of a partnership, add 
$15.00 each annually. 
Lawyer-members or employees 
of a partnership—$35.00 annually. 
Employees acting as clerks, in- 
vestigators, and abstractors for a 
partnership, add $15.00 annually. 


Policy Broadened 

The Lawyers Liability policy 
has been extended to cover the as- 
sured in his capacity as an admin- 
istrator, conservator, executor, 
guardian, trustee, or similar fidu- 
ciary position. This protection 
was not provided under the previ- 
ous form. The rates have advanced 
from $26.00 to $35.00 for both in- 
dividual lawyers and members of 
partnerships. 

The policy defines the persons 
who are insured under the policy. 
Under Coverage A for the indi- 
vidual, the insurance applies to: 
(1) Each named lawyer; (2) Any 
additional lawyers who during the 
policy period become partners of 
the partnership insured under 
Coverage B; (3) Any additional 
lawyers employed during the pol- 
icy period if coverage is afforded 
for all lawyers employed by the as- 
sured as an individual, or by the 
partnership insured under Cover- 
age B. Any change in the partner- 
ship occurring during the policy 
year and each member thereof are 
also covered. 


Higher Limits Needed 


The increasing claims presented 
by the public in recent years aris- 
ing out of errors and omissions of 
professional people make high 
limits of protection imperative. 
The increased limits table offers 
a number of combinations of cov- 
erage. The $15,000/$45,000 protec- 
tion increases the basic charge 55 
per cent. Other multiples of the 
base are $30,000/$90,000 for a 77 
per cent increase; $75,000/$225,- 
000—100 per cent. 

This new policy has not been 
accepted in all states as yet. The 
following states have not indicated 
their approval as of late August 
this year: Alabama, Arizona, Colo- 
rado, Kansas, New York, New Jer- 
sey, South Carolina, and West Vir- 
ginia. © 
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Now—more strongly than ever—U.S.F.&6. reaffirms its faith in the 
independent agent with unusual full-color page advertisements like 


this in The Saturday Evening Post, Time and U.S. 
Now—more strongly t 


PRotogiaphed at ¥ enine 


WHERE DO YOU START PLANNING INSURANCE ? 


Without the help of an agent, the manufacturer can have a difficult time analyzing his operaton 
plan a practical insurance program. And so can you Whether you are making products or 

siding a home or protecting your family, get the professional assistance of the independent 

t agent who nts USF&G. He can help you plan a sound protection program, whatever 


suit ur independent inaurance agent as you would your doctor or lawyer 


| +USF&G 


* 
CASUALTY FIRE MARINE INSURANCE . FIDELITY SURETY BONDS 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. Baltimore 3, Md. 
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Cutting Fire Insurance Costs 
When You Build or Remodel 


New booklet by Insurance Information Institute 


tells how to utilize fire bureau services 


If interior fire walls do not ex- 
tend through the roof, or hot air 
pipes are placed too close to com- 
bustible materials, the insurance 
costs on the building will go up. 
In planning the construction or re- 
modeling of commercial and office 
buildings, it is possible to save on 
fire insurance rates by working 
with insurance agents and fire in- 
surance rating bureaus. Entitled 
“How to Save on Fire Insurance 
Costs When You Build or Re- 
model,” a booklet, published by 
I. I. I., points out the free services 
that agents and fire bureaus offer 
to reduce insurance costs. 

(Publisher: Insurance Informa- 


tion Institute.) 
For Further Information Circle 3 on Card 


Safer Business Piloting 


The business pilot may feel that 
he doesn’t fly enough to make peri- 
odic checks worthwhile, or that he 
flies so much that his skills are kept 


sharp by practice. Studies made 
into the accidents in business air- 
craft show that the first few hun- 
dred hours in a new type plane, re- 
gardless of total hours spent in the 
air, are the most dangerous. Re- 
fresher courses in small aircraft 
and business planes should be taken 
periodically. A new folder, titled 
“Be a Better, Safer Pilot,” gives a 
brief story about the safe pilot who 
takes refresher flights with trained 
instructors. The folder also tells of 
other services available in aviation 
lines. 

(Company: Insurance of North 


America. ) 
For Further Information Circle 4 on Card 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 73 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely 
tells the supplier that you want, without obligation, 
more information about his product or publication. 


Automatic Microfilm Reader 


A low cost motorized 16mm mi- 
crofilm reader accepts both Re- 
cordak film magazines and conven- 


¢ 


tional 16mm reels. It is designed 
for applications in which speed of 
retrieval and frequent data lookup 
are characteristic requirements. 
Reader screen is 12 inches wide by 
10%, inches high. The unit is mo- 
torized for speed, and the controls 
are simplified for ease in opera- 
tion. 
(Company: Recordak Corp.) 


For Further Information Circle 5 on Card 


Facts on Savings and Loans 
Tables and charts in the “Fact 
Book—1961” show steadily grow- 
ing assets and net savings gains in 
the savings and loans business. 


This comprehensive report covers 
all aspects of thrift and home 
financing. The Savings and Loan 
Fact Book covers commercial banks, 
mutual savings banks, credit unions, 
mutual funds and other saving 
media. A study of home building 
and financing is reported in a sepa- 
rate section. In addition to savings 
and loan data, the 128-page book 
gives figures on personal income, 
mortgage lending, and _ federal 
agencies in this field. 

(Company: United States Sav- 


ings and Loan League.) 
For Further Information Circle 6 on Card 


Basic Life Insurance 

“What is ‘life insurance’ any- 
way?” is the first line of a 15-page 
pamphlet titled ““ABC’s of Life In- 
surance.” The pamphlet describes 
the four types of coverages in short 
clear terms with color and cartoons 
and easy to read type. The booklet 
shows that your agent is the man 
to see for information on life in- 
surance. It points out the reasons 
for having life insurance and the 
advantages of the different kinds. 
Single copy 25¢, discounts on bulk 
orders. 

(Publisher: 
Company.) 
For Further Information Circle 7 on Card 


Channing L. Bete 


Hazardous Cargoes 


The National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, as part of its program 
to promote safe handling in ship- 
ment of extra-hazardous cargoes 
on the highways, has published a 

Continued on next page 
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Continued from preceding page 


booklet outlining the dangers that 
exist in this transportation. The 
booklet lists the steps taken by the 


THE TWENTIETH N.6 “ae | states, and what must still be done. 


D a ‘ ' | “Safeguarding America—A _ Pro- 
GEN ; Ai\ = gram for Highway Transportation 


of Extra Hazardous Materials” may 
gem - 191 be obtained from the Board 


1960 = ls G) Gil 7 | (Publisher: National Board of 
EU AAR 
1959 - 1960 


ARO \ Stairway Changes Direction 


0) : Fire Underwriters. ) 


For Further Information Circle 8 on Card 








SLAnATY AW 
This moving stairway can move 


(H) | ‘yale : P . 
959 a {9 6 : either up or down. A reversible, 
1) ON two-way operation eliminates need 
LO aK scare re P 


ay for two separate stairways. No 
| | Uy [i\ R D Se NS waiting for elevator doors to open 
adi gy : saves time. Unit runs only when 





@ needed by a rider. Designed for 
0-(961 U.S. y 


DEPT. . OF DEFENSE 
CER ig) PIGATE OF 
COMMENDATION 


For the second year in succession Prudential’s 
much acclaimed TV series, “THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY,” has won the coveted Emmy Award. 
Also, aspecial U.S. Department of Defense 
Certificate of Commendation for outstanding 
service in presenting Armed Forces activities 
has been added to the program's many achieve- 
ments, awards and prizes. Week after week the 
program brings millions of people the exciting 
events, problems and personalities of our time. 
“THE TWENTIETH CENTURY’ is one of the ways 
we build public acceptance for our products and 
for the services of Prudential representatives. 


eM MRINMEMTN 
We PRUDENTIAL 
IN A 


| 
Ln Ir 
SURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


routine office traffic, the unit can 
be used during rush hours and ac- 
commodates up to 450 persons per 


E. P. HIGGINS & COMPANY hour. Delivered preassembled at 


1 A $5,000. 
A rn _ Pera (Company: Autostair Sales.) 
ee soeutants For Further Information Circle 9 on Card 
Pension Consultants 
Bourse Building Philadelphia 6, Pa. 











Standard for Fire Extinguishers 
These Monthly Letters Are 


Imprinted Especially for You To Create Prestige: The different extinguishers on 
EXECUTIVE VIEWPOINTS . . INSURED PENSIONS ... EM- the market today must be used ac- 
PLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN REVIEW ..» NET AFTER TAXES... cording to the size and type of fire 
BUSINESS SECURITY . . . INSURANCE BUYERS NEWSLETTER to be fought. This book shows 

Write for Sample Copies ded by th 
CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., Publishers | | t@7¢2tds._as recommended by the 


180 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. National Fire Protection Associa- 
tion, for all sizes and types of ex- 
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tinguishers. “Installation, Mainte- 
nance and Use of Portable Fire 
Extinguishers,” a 60-page “stand- 
ard” published by the NBFU, gives 
the testing series, the power, the 
locations, and the uses of the port- 
able extinguisher. 

(National Board of Fire Under- 


writers. ) 
For Further Information Circle 10 on Card 


Fire Service Awards 


“Sparky” the fire prevention 
symbol is displayed on cuff links, 
rings, pencils, bracelets, and weath- 
ervanes. Also listed in the Roberts 
Company catalog are reproductions 
of the old leather fire buckets for 
use as ice buckets. Items range 
from 15¢ to $50. Catalog free and 
available in quantity lots. 

(Company: Roberts Co.) 


For Further Information Circle 21 on Card 


Health in Small Plants 


A small business of fewer than 
250 employees might spend twice 
as much per person for a good 
health program as the large com- 
panies. This amount is still less 
than one-half of one per cent of 





their payroll, according to a recent 
study by Dr. Robert L. Kahn, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. A_ booklet, 
titled “Health Checklist For Small 
Plants,” stresses the real asset that 
the health of employees can be. 
This four-page report from the 
U. S. Small Business Administra- 
tion gives reasons and facts on 
health programs, and lists some of 
the organizations that have these 
services available. 

(Source: Small Business Admin- 
istration.) 
For Further Information Circle 12 on Card 


Tape Can Read Backwards 
Tape reversal by continuously 

running capstans that turn in op- 

posite directions make this new 


photoelectric tape reader bidirec- 
tional. Incorporating the applica- 
tion of chopped light, this reader, 


Model PTR-71, offers simplicity 


@ New home office building in Indianapolis, 
headquarters for the Company’s country-wide 


insurance operations. 




















Casualty 




















and compactness. Its uses include 
reading applications for input to 
digital computers, communication 
systems, tape converters, ground 
support equipment, checkout equip- 
ments, numerical machine tool con- 
trol, and other punched tape pro- 
grammed equipment. 
(Company: Omnitronics, Inc.) 

For Further Information Circle 13 on Card 


Fifty State Flags 


The state flags, printed in color 
with a brief description and his- 
tory, are available in a free bro- 
chure titled “The Glorious 50.” All 
50 states and the District of Colum- 
bia are pictured in this five-leaf 
folder. Copies are also available 
for schools, students, and youth 
groups. 

(Company : 
Assurance. ) 
For Further Information Circle 14 on Card 


State Mutual Life 


Association Retirement Plans 


Does your association have a re- 
tirement plan? If it does, or if it 
is thinking about starting one, a 
booklet titled “Association Retire- 
Continued on next page 





Fire & Allied Lines 
Automobile 


Inland Marine 


Grain Dealers Mutual 
insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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Member Company : |\mproved Risk Mutuals; 
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Building Owners Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies; 


and Food Industries Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies. 
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WHICHEVER WAY THE 


. . « all around the world our field repre- 
sentatives are ready to help you serve 
your clients — and new prospects — 
more effectively. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
INSURANCE GROUP 


setenv 


NEW HAMPSHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 9755 
GRANITE STATE INSURANCE COMPANY 5 


Manchester, New Hampshire 














Our General Agents Tell Us: 


“More and more surplus writers are coming 


to us for their individual health insurance.” 


“Why?” we asked. 


“Because we are able to give them the finest 
in non-can disability income, guaranteed 
renewable major medical and basic hospital 
. ” 

insurance. 

Find out for yourself what you can do for your 
clients through CAC. Write for details or con- 


tact our most convenient office. 


AR CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE G 


HH Member Continental National Group ® Chicago 4 
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Continued from preceding page 


ment Plans” might be of use. The 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has outlined retire- 
ment plans for associations, pen- 
sion plans and ways of financing 
these plans. Paul C. Cowan, con- 
sulting actuary, wrote the booklet 
for the Chamber after a survey of 
1,200 associations revealed that 
fewer than half had retirement 
plans. 

Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, Washington 
6, D. C. Single copy 50¢, bulk rates 
on request. 


Emergency Survival Kit 


Eat for two weeks on less than 
$9.00 from a package that weighs 
24 pounds. This food and water 
survival kit is capable of sustaining 
one person for 14 days in an emer- 
gency situation. Developed for the 


two week fall out period that might 
exist after a nuclear attack on this 
country, the kits are also useful on 
boats, in the car, and for persons 
in hurricane and tornado belts 
where food and water might be in 
short supply for some days. The 
kit contains food, vitamins, and 
water, plus all necessary utensils. 


(Company: Surviv-All, Inc.) 
For Further Information Circle 15 on Card 


Aids in Placing a Rated Policy 


If placing a rated policy is hard 
for you, or if you feel that your 
chances of placing it are very slim, 
then it’s time to get a new look 
at “How to Place Rated Policies.” 
This pamphlet, available in quan- 
tity lots for distribution, explains 
the advantages of being able to get 
rated policies for many conditions 
previously considered uninsurable. 

Continued on page 75 
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Executives Bookshelf 


Partnership Purchase Insurance 

Many physicians, dentists, attorneys, engineers, adver- 
tising and public relations agency principals, and owners 
of other personal-service businesses often have a big prob- 
lem thrown at them fast. Such persons operating in part- 
nerships may suddenly find they lack funds to keep their 
organization intact after a partner dies. The estate needs 
protection too. Those involved often lack vital information. 

Answers to such partnership problems are found in 
“Professional-Partnership Purchase Plans” by Alden Guild, 
J. D. The author is an attorney for National Life of Ver- 
mont. The book is the second in a series of business insur- 
ance books planned by the company. 
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Not Valid after 60 days 


Here partnerships are analyzed. Business purchase plans, 
entity- and cross-purchase plans are explained. The book 
weighs tax questions. How to evaluate a partner’s interest 
and good will are considered. 

Of particular interest to lawyers is the specimen agree- 
ment section, offering a guide for drawing up professional 
partnership agreements. The writer carefully refrains from 
specific legal advice, pointing out that local laws and other 
factors demand consideration. Collaborating on the text 
with Guild were Deane C. Davis, president of National Life, 
and David F. Hoxie, assistant agency vice president and 
former associate counsel. 94 pages. 

(Publisher: National Life Insurance of Vermont.) 
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New Encyclopedia for Data Processing 

The first edition of “Data Processing Equipment Ency- 
clopedia” gives summarized descriptions of more than 300 
different data processing machines. Included are some 100 


P. O. Box 68 
Village Station 
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Bookshelf (Continued) 


electronic computers. Issued in two volumes, the first con- 
tains specifications of 200 pieces of punched card, paper 
tape, and other electromechanical equipment. Volume II 
shows specification entries for 107 digital computers, seven 
MICR systems, and five optical scanners. 

The equipment encyclopedia is described as the first 
standard source of comparative data about all data process- 
ing equipment. It will be kept up to date with quarterly 
supplements and succeeding editions. Future coverage will 
also include all available foreign-built devices, described 
in the same format as domestic equipment. $50 per set, 
$90 with updating. 

(Publisher: American Data Processing, Inc.) 
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Finding Market Data 


A new guide to information sources is titled ‘‘Guidelist 
for Marketing Research and Economic Forecasting.” The 
94-page book provides leads to information sources in two 
ways. It catalogs guides, bibliographies, directories and 
“directories of directories,” and classifies them by type of 
use. Representative books, special publications, and maga- 
zine articles are listed and classified. Author is Robert N. 
Carpenter. 

Sources are organized by the use the research practi- 
tioner will make of them. Marketing covers consumer, 
industrial, government, and international. Sources for vital 
statistics including consumer income and consumer buying 
habits are listed. The reader is told where to find leads 
for estimates of future electric power requirements, of the 
1975 labor force, and of probable market conditions 15 
years ahead. A general index, and alphabetical listing of 
names and addresses of all publishers mentioned in the 
book are included. 94 pages. $3.75. 

(Publisher: American Management Association. ) 
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Continued from page 72 


Advantages and approaches are 

given in this pamphlet. 
(Company: Probe, Inc.) 

For Further Information Circle 16 on Card 


Lightning Protection Credits 


Fire rating bureaus in 34 states 
grant credits in fire insurance rates 
on lightning-protected buildings. 
Lightning damage to property costs 
$125 million each year. Highest 
credit rating granted for lightning 
protection is in New York State— 
25¢ per $100 of insurance on farm 
buildings. 

These facts appear in a report by 
the Lightning Protection Institute. 
Fire rating bureaus throughout the 
country were studied and results 
summarized in booklet form. The 
insurance rate credits are helpful 
incentives aiding the efforts of the 
Institute. With population move- 
ments to the suburbs, and new 
plants and homes being constructed 
in open areas, the need for light- 
ning protection is increasing. Cop- 
ies of the report are available free 
of charge. 

(Source: 


Institute. ) 
For Further Information Circle 17 on Card 


Full Key Portable 


A new light weight portable type- 
writer is called the Everest “K3.” 
Machine has a_ segment shift, 
weighs nine pounds, has a two-color 


Lightning Protection 


ribbon, 44 keys, and comes in three 
colors. Cost is under $70. 

(Company: Alma Office Machine 
Corp.) 


For Further Information Circle 18 on Card 


Make Sales by Phone 


Do you know how to use the tele- 
phone to make sales? “How To Sell 
By Telephone” is a fast course in 
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the use of the telephone for busi- 
ness and for sales. Steps, proce- 
dures, and techniques in the art of 
selling by phone are covered in the 
32-page booklet. Price is $1. 


(Publisher: Emerson House.) 
For Further Information Circle 19 on Card 


Gift Buying by Mail 

Designed to simplify Christmas 
or other gift buying for the busi- 
nessman’s customers or employees, 
the 1961 Gift Bookard line consists 
of eight different booklets with 


items in price ranges from $7.50 
to $100 each. 

Each booklet features about 25 
of the industry’s newest gift prod- 
ucts. The recipient selects any one 
gift from the booklet and sends an 
attached card to Automated with 
his choice. The company mails the 
requested gift back to him. Auto- 
mated has a free folder outlining 
their service, with all the gifts and 
booklets. 

(Company: 
Plan.) 


For Further Information Circle 20 on Card 


Automated Gift 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
SMOOTHES THE wary/ 


Starting this fall, a big new national advertising campaign will smooth the way for sales calls 
for the independent local agents of Kemper Insurance companies. Millions of prospects will 
learn of the top-notch service and facilities offered by Kemper Insurance agents through 
influential advertising on NETWORK TELEVISION AND IN NATIONAL MAGAZINES. 





CKEMPER >) 


This is our way of helping the 
agent, and his sales story, be- 
come known to his prospects 
even before sales calls are 
made. This prestige national ad- 
vertising smoothes the way — pre- 
sells the agent's personal service 
and the full-line facilities and sav- 
ings possibilities he offers—makes 
his selling job easier. 





INSURANCE 


Chicago 40 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY—AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY LIFE ASSOCIATION—FEDERAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
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l Mr. N. C. Flanagin, President Nome 


KEMPER INSURANCE 
| Chicago 40, Illinois 


| Insurance company 


| would like to know more about the 
advantages of representing ao Kemper 





City 


Agency Name _ 


Address 
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CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


“Expansion Plan” Combines 
Investment and Insurance 


Illinois company offers two types of dividends, 


together with a system of redeemable coupons 


An “Expansion Plan” contract 
offers whole life insurance plus two 
types of guaranteed dividends. In 
addition, a schedule of insured 
coupons may be redeemed for cash, 
applied against premiums, or left 
at interest. Policy is offered only in 
Illinois. 

Dividends will be paid from sur- 
plus of the company’s participating 
business and also from its non-par 
business, which is about 90 per 
cent of total volume. The coupons 
mature in each of the first 20 years 
of the life of the policy, a value of 
about 30 per cent of the annual 
premium. If the coupons are not 
redeemed, the policy may be con- 
verted to paid-up insurance after 
15 years. 

(Company: United Equity Life, 
Chicago.) 


For Further Information Circle 215 on Card 


MM Guaranteed Renewable 


A hospitalization plan called 
“Lifetime Medical Protector GR” 
is guaranteed renewable for life 
with the company reserving the 
right to raise premium rates by 
class. The plan may be sold either 
as a supplement to a basic plan or 
as a comprehensive medical care 
plan with deductibles as low as $50. 

Policy covers mental illness in- 
cluding psychiatric services outside 
the hospital. There is paid up 
coverage for dependent children 
should both parents die. A guar- 
anteed increase option permits the 
insured increased protection in the 
future regardless of his insurabil- 
ity or that of insured family mem- 
bers. 
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A medical services schedule is 
keyed to a unit value. This has 
varying dollar amounts depending 
on the insured’s circumstances and 
medical service costs in his area. 

(Company: Washington Na- 


tional.) 
For Further Information Circle 216 on Card 


“Package” Plan for Business 


A “Businessowners Protection” 
plan, recently introduced in Ohio, 
has now been approved in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Maryland, Michi- 
gan, and West Virginia. The plan 
covers most major exposures of a 
business or commercial operation. 
It can be tailored to individual re- 
quirements and is individually rated 
each year. 

The insured is covered for auto, 
premises and operations liability 
arising from accidents; for theft 
and employee dishonesty, loss by 
fire and other perils to premises 
and contents. Business interrup- 
tion is included. 

(Company: Celina Mutual, Ohio.) 


For Further Information Circle 217 on Card 


Funds for School or Marriage 


A “Start-in-Life”’ plan offers 
parents and grandparents a flexible 
policy to provide funds for a child’s 
education or marriage. Payment of 
proceeds will be made in eight semi- 
annual installments comprising one- 
eighth of the face value. Payments 
begin six months after the policy 
anniversary nearest the insured’s 
17th birthday, continuing to age 
21. Or installments may be left 
with the company to accumulate 


WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 72 and 75 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


with interest until the policy ma- 
tures at age 21. 

The marriage benefit is included 
on a policy written on a child be- 
fore age 6. Immediate payment of 
the face value is paid if the in- 
sured marries between ages 18 and 
21. On children from 6 to 14, the 
policy will provide the education 
fund installments without the mar- 
riage benefits. 

(Company: John Hancock.) 


Hospitalization after 65 


A new concept in income protec- 
tion, monthly income plans called 
“Good Neighbor Coverage” are all 
guaranteed renewable for life. 
After retirement, the policy con- 
tinues as hospitalization benefits. A 
rehabilitation provision continues 
monthly benefits during a planned 
vocational rehabilitation program. 
Both men and women may be in- 
sured. Maximum income benefit is 
$500 per month. 


(Company: Mutual of Omaha.) 
For Further Information Circle 218 on Card 


Disability Plan Converts at 65 

The “Valiant” guaranteed re- 
newable plan covers total disability 
due to sickness or accident and 
partial and non-disabling accidental 
injury. There is optional coverage 
for accidental loss of life and 
medical expense reimbursement. 
The income protection features are 
available to age 65. Then the 
policy automatically converts to 
hospitalization for the life of the 
insured. 

(Company: Federal Life 
Casualty, Battle Creek, Mich.) 


For Further Information Circle 219 on Card 


and 


Increasing Disability Benefit 


Super Income Continuance plans 
are a new adjunct to the Fund’s 
health insurance program. “Super 
I” provides income protection 
against accident alone or against 
accident and sickness, depending on 
the plan chosen. Protection is 
guaranteed renewable to age 65. 

Maximum benefits are based on 
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amounts rather than specified peri- 
ods of time. For each total dis- 
ability the insured can draw on a 
sum ranging from $10,000 to $100,- 
000. Instead of a level monthly in- 
demnity, the payment increases the 
longer the total disability continues. 
(Company: Fireman’s Fund.) 
For Further Information Circle 220 on Card 


Term Protection on Mother 


The Mother’s Family Protector 
provides substantial term insurance 
to 65 on the mother and $1,000 level 
term to age 22 on each child. The 
policy meets the need for mother 
or wife insurance in families which 
already own considerable coverage 
on the head of the household. 


(Company: Franklin Life.) 
For Further Information Circle 221 on Card 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


AMERICAN INSURANCE GROUP’S 
Farmowners package policy has 
been approved in Delaware, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. Plan has 
been sold in the Midwest for more 
than a year. Coverage is similar to 
that provided under Homeowners 
Form 2. In all states except New 
Jersey, the comprehensive personal 
liability may be extended to cover 
employer’s liability. 

CENTENNIAL INSURANCE now 
writes family auto policies on In- 
dividual Risk rating. Plan results 
in a 15 per cent saving for those 
who qualify. 

BANKERS SECURITY LIFE, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has adopted the 1958 
CSO mortality table. New policy 
forms based on this table were 
issued starting September 5. 

CONFEDERATION LIFE, Toronto, 
has added an insurability option to 
its Junior Partnership policy with- 
out increase in premium. Formerly 
all benefits ceased on payment of a 
death claim on the parent before 
the child’s age 21. Now, should this 
occur, a new policy may be taken 
out on the child without evidence 
of insurability. 

EMPLOYERS’ GROUP has added in- 
fectious hepatitis to its cancer and 
other specified diseases plan with- 
out additional charge. 

GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE has re- 
duced premium rates on group life. 
The reduction applies to group 
term for employees and to the term 
portion with paid up units. Rates 
are based on the 1960 Commis- 
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sioner’s Standard Group Mortality 
Table, the first to be based on group 
life experience. The new rates ap- 
ply in all states in which the com- 
pany operates. 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
will not attach the fifth dividend 
option to certain existing policies. 
The option permits purchase of 
one-year term insurance equal to 
the cash value of the policy with 
dividend accumulations. 

NATIONAL LIFE of VERMONT 


withdrew its dividend term option 
on policies issued after September 


1. Instead there is a convertible 
one-year term insurance dividend 
option with higher rates. New prac- 
tice is designed to reduce the pro- 
portion of new business written on 
a financed basis. 

RESOLUTE CREDIT LIFE has added 
disability benefits to its credit life 
insurance without additional cost 
to the customer. 

ZURICH - AMERICAN has reduced 
rates 10 per cent for private pas- 
senger and commercial auto policies 
written in the Zurich Insurance 
Company in Oregon. @ 
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GOOD MEN BEHIND A acd gel MAKE , 


MEN OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE BAY 
COUNTRY 

Equally facile with 
the net-mending 
shuttle or the 

net itself, fisherman 
George Dreyer of 

Mt. Vernon, Maryland, 
readies his seine 

for more service. 
Photograph by 

A. Aubrey Bodine. 
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... and the Good Men 
of Baltimore Life are 
Guarding the Secu rity 


of A merwan Families 


with Skill and I ntegrity 
THE BALTIMORE LIFE 

















INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Progressive Mutual Organization Since 1882 


’ Mt. Royal Plaza, Baltimore 1, Md. 
L.U.T.C. and C.L.U. Training helps you do a better job! 


Inquires invited from General Agents in the Mid-Atlantic area. Address Marlin W. Morgan, V.P. 
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PATENTS FOR PROTECTION 


Hidden Staining Process 
Foils Mail Snoopers 


Pat. No. 482,073 


a 











OR the first time in this SPECTATOR series, there appears an 
invention by a woman. It’s somewhat disappointing to find the 
idea saves not life or limb. It thwarts no desperate thieves. Appar- 
ently the chief purpose of the design was to frustrate newsy rela- 


tives and snoopy landladies. 


The inventor, a Miss Leonie P. Callmeyer, patented her system 
in 1892. She called it a “Means for Detecting the Opening of 
Sealed Envelopes.” The invention did not prevent the surreptitious 


opening of mail addressed to other people. But when the snooper 
steamed open the envelopes, a substance on the inner flap spread 
a telltale stain over the paper. The specifications for the Patent 
Office are not very specific about the staining material. ‘Ink, com- 
position, or substance” is vaguely mentioned, leaving the actual 
process rather up in the air. 

If Miss Callmeyer’s purpose were to protect valuable documents 
and securities in transit, modern insurance methods offer much 
better protection. There is, for example, inland marine coverage 
on registered mail and express shipments. With the growth of “big 
money” transactions, we can have important mail and express ship- 
ments protected against ‘all risks” from the time they leave the 
insured’s premises until delivered, or returned in the event of non- 


delivery.@ 


—Elinor Kinley 





Typical MDRT er 


Continued from page 43 


members who report that they have 
more than 2,000 clients. 

To get his business, the median 
MDRT makes about 10 phone calls 
a week for interviews and probably 
has at least that many face-to-face 
talks with clients. The way the 
survey figures work out, the median 
MDRT’er placed almost half of his 
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1960 business on the lives of his 
present policyholders. 

For his own income, the median 
MDRT received gross cash from 
life insurance of about $4,500 in 
his first selling year. But now—in 
1960—he has moved up to an in- 
surance income of around $27,000. 
There were 284 members who re- 
ported their income was over $47,- 
000, but one other group was al- 
most as large—the 244 in the $17,- 
000 to $21,000 bracket. 


Pasi: 


This income came from—for the 
median MDRT—a life sales vol- 
ume of around $1,400,000 on close 
to 75 lives (or cases) with an aver- 
age face value around $21,000. 
Most of the members replying to 
the survey—789 or 46 per cent of 
them—report that more than 90 
per cent of their sales are in family 
or business life insurance. At the 
same time, three out of four of the 
members answering the survey in- 
dicate that less than 10 per cent 
of their 1960 volume comes from 
group life or from pension and 
profit sharing plans. 

The median MDRT maintains 
around $150,000 in the face amount 
of his own life insurance with 
about $10,000 in cash values. But 
both of these figures need a foot- 
note. The half of the group above 
the median go into much larger 
numbers. For instance, 359 of them 
—about a fourth of the whole group 
answering—have policies for $200,- 
000 and up. On the question of 
cash value of insurance, the spread 
is even more pronounced. More than 
a third of the total group—612 to 
be exact—put their insurance in 
the cash value category of $14,000 
and up. 

One of the facts of life is that 
many businessmen get into several 
fields rather than confine them- 
selves to one. This is true for our 
median MDRT who reports that he 
has business interests, outside of 
life insurance, that are worth 
around $35,000. However, it is sig- 
nificant that a large group—464 
or 27 per cent of the total answer- 
ing the survey—have outside busi- 
nesses worth over $85,000. 

Nevertheless the median MDRT 
would be way down in the group 
of 1,025 who reported that their 
gross cash income from non-insur- 
ance sources was under $7,000. At 
the other end, only 105 of them said 
that this source of income gave 
them more than $47,000 in the year. 

When you shake down all of his 
finances to reach his net worth, 
this median MDRT of ours would 
have around $145,000 of his own in 
one form or another. (It is worth 
noting here, however, 432 of those 
answering the MDRT questionnaire 
put themselves into the $225,000 
and over net worth class.) 

So Mr. Typical in the Million 
Dollar Round ‘able turns out to be 
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just that—typical-plus for all life 
underwriters. Grant Taggart, for- 
mer MDRT chairman from Cowley, 
Wyoming, summed it up at their 
meeting in June: 

“There is no formula—there is 
no recipe that I can give to you, or 
you to me, that will insure success. 
It is an individual proposition and 
it is your job and my job to build 
our own structure. The foundation 
of that structure must be just as it 
always has been. It must be a 
sincere, well organized, determined 
effort.” @ 


STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY THE 
ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, JULY 2, 1946, 
AND JUNE 11, 1960 (74 STAT. 208) SHOW- 
ING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF 

THE SPECTATOR, published monthly at 
Philadelphia, Pa., for 1 October, 1961. 

1. The names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: Publisher, T. J. Casper, St. Albans 
Apt., Ardmore, Pa.; Editor-in-Chief, T. J. V. 
Cullen, Chester, Orange County, N. Y.; Editor, 
Wm. A. Alrich, 248 Upper Gulf Rd., Radnor, 
Pa.; Business Manager, Paul A. Reddy, 7242 
Pine St., Upper Darby, Pa. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, 
its name and address must be stated and also 
immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of stock. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a partnership or other un- 
incorporated firm, its name and address, as 
well as that of each individual member, must 
be given.) 

Chilton Co., Chestnut and 56th Sts., Phila- 
delphia 39, Pa. Holders of more than 1 per 
cent of the capital stock outstanding of Chil- 
ton Company: Mary M. Acton, 260 Sycamore 
Avenue, Merion Station, Pa.; Mrs. Beulah 
Fahrendorf, Chateau LaFayette, Scarsdale, New 
York; Charlotte M. Gray, The Buchanan, 160 
East 48th Street, New York 17, New York; 
Dorothy S. Johnson, Bankers Trust Co., 5th 
Ave. & 44th Street, New York, N. Y.; Kim- 
berton Hills Farms, Inc., 1608 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Mabel P. Myrin, 1608 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mary M. Acton, 
surviving Trustee U/W/O Clarence A. Mussel- 
man, Dec’d., c/o R. F. Irwin, Jr., 2318 Pack- 
ard Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., Beneficiaries, 
Mary M. Acton and David Acton; J. Howard 
Pew, 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
J. N. Pew, Jr., 1608 Walnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Mary Ethel Pew, 1608 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Alberta C. Sly, 415 
East 52nd Street, New York 22, N. Y.; 
Alberta C. Sly, Executrix U/W/O Frederic 
S. Sly, Dee’d., 415 East 52nd Street, New 
York, New York, Beneficiaries, Albert C. Sly, 
Alberta C. Sly, and John E. Sly; Soleil Farms, 
Inc., 1608 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Steere & Company, c/o Girard Trust Corn 
Exchange Bank, Philadelphia 2, Penna. 

8. The known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 
percent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 8 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting; also the statements in 
the two paragraphs show the affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
seribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information is 
required by the act of June 11, 1960, to be 
included in all statements regardless of fre- 


quency of issue.) 7928. 
THOMAS J. CASPER 
Publisher 
Sworn to and subscribed before me _ this 
6th day of October, 1961. 
JAMES MIADES 


(My commission expires June 11, 1962.) 
[Seal 
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New Protector Hospital Policy 


Lifetime Guaranteed Renewable 


Available on an Individual or Family Basis 


PROVIDES 


Daily Hospital Benefits payable for 
365 Days up to Age 65—90 Days over 65 
Miscellaneous Hospital Benefits 
Surgical Expense Benefits, OR 
Doctor’s Hospital Visits 
Out-Patient Diagnostic Benefit 


Maternity Benefit (Family Plan) 
(New-Born Children Automatically Covered When 15 Days Old) 


e Dependent children covered to age 23 


Three Deductible Amounts: $25, $50 or $100 
Adult Issue Ages: From 18 to 59 years inclusive 


wee Colonial Life 


i 
\ } 
ae, INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
mi" Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 


Affiliated with Chubb & Son Inc. 


through Federal Insurance Company 

















Satisfying Claims Service 
Helps you SHOW 


THE @IG) DIFFERENCE 


Fast, Friendly settlements 
are a “trademark” of... 
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YOUR BF cdipeadens 
/eerome Mi AGENT 


THE MANHATTAN-GUARANTEE 
INSURANCE COMPANIES 
. .. affiliated with THE LONDON ASSURANCE—Founded 1720 


THE MANHATTAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. GUARANTEE INSURANCE CO. 





MULTIPLE LINE - NATIONWIDE - FAST SERVICE 


Executive & Regional Offices 
111 John St., New York 38 - 550 Kearny St., San Francisco 8 


Branch Offices in Chicago and Los Angeles. Service Offices and 
General Agents in Principal Cities throughout the United States 


Producers who work with us say: “Very Good People to Deal With” 
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Survey Selling 


Continued from page 45 


indicates at a glance the degree of 
seriousness of the hazard. 

Note also that each bar graph 
starts with only the extent of pos- 
sible loss. No planned program of 
insurance coverage has as yet been 
added. To add this, simply super- 


impose on each bar graph the 
amount and type of coverage recom- 
mended. This may be done by mere- 
ly “shading” the amount of cover- 
age upward to the appropriate face 
amount of the policy. Thus the 
client could see at a glance precisely 
how his actual insurance coverage 
would compare to his potential loss. 

The chart is adaptable to a num- 
ber of variations. For example, it 
could apply equally to a client hav- 
ing a commercial operation. And 
such a “composite” picture of ex- 
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OURS IS A GROWING 
COMPANY IN AN 
EXPANDING MARKET 


If you have an outstanding record 
of personal production 


If you are ready 
for your own General Agency 


If you would like 
to grow with ULLICO 


WRITE 
VICE PRESIDENT—AGENCY 
MANAGER 


THE UNION LABOR 


Life Insurance Company 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, PRESIDENT 


New York City 22 














posure on the one hand, and cover- 
age on the other should aid sig- 
nificantly in creating order out of 
chaos in the mind of an insurance 
client. 

From the foregoing, it is appar- 
ent that unless the  producer’s 
agency has facilities for life and 
health coverages as well as for 
property-casualty lines, he is in no 
position to coordinate in a profes- 
sional manner all of the insurance 
needs that surround his client. If 
such all-lines facilities are not 
available, the agent is forced into 
the illogical position of trying to 
survey only half his client’s needs, 
without regard for the other half. 
(Try to visualize “half” a client.) 
Quite obviously, there cannot be a 
sound and sensible program of pro- 
tection mapped out for a client un- 
less all of the facts about his ex- 
posures as well as his financial re- 
sources available to be spent for 
insurance protection have been 
placed in full view. 


Attention on Protection 


It should be pointed out also that 
whenever an insurance producer 
coordinates the protection for his 
client “across the board” rather 
than confining his writings only to 
property-casualty lines, he will 
probably lessen his concentration on 
the “commission” paid on a given 
line and observe only the aggre- 
gate commission for the entire ac- 
count. Thus, his coverage recom- 
mendations will be based upon the 
ideal protection for the client with- 
out being influenced by commission 
considerations on each policy. In 
due course of time, he will put his 
entire attention upon performing 
the best conceivable program of 
protection for the client. He thus 
accepts on pure faith the absolute 
fact that the financial reward for 
his endeavor will take care of itself. 
This is the ultimate in professional 
philosophy. 

It may be that a life insurance 
specialist, such as a CLU, will be 
needed as a partner, particularly 
for a client with a complicated set 
of insurance needs. But the fact 
remains that the all-lines insurance 
approach is the only sensible, logi- 
cal, realistic point of view for serv- 
icing your clients in a truly profes- 
sional manner. a 
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Company News 


Continued from page 45 


common stock. Now closely held, 
the stock will be offered to the pub- 
lic. More than a million shares are 
currently outstanding. 

MISSOURI FIDELITY LIFE of St. 
Louis has filed for registration of 
250,000 shares of common stock 
with the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission. All but 50,000 shares will 
be put up for public sale on an all 
or none basis. The firm will repur- 
chase 50,000 shares at the public 
offering price for use in employee 
stock option grants. 

GLENS FALLS and KANSAS CITY 
FIRE and MARINE stock exchange 
has been completed with Glen Falls 
now holding a 100 per cent inter- 
est in the Missouri firm, which will 
continue operating as a separate 
company headquartered in Kansas 
City. 

INTERNATIONAL INSURANCE, a 
member of the Crum & Forster 
Group, has sold 10,000 additional 
shares of stock, increasing capital- 
ization from $1 million to $2 mil- 
lion. Additional funds have been 
added to policyholders’ surplus. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF INDE- 
PENDENT INSURERS has elected 22 
additional companies to member- 
ship. Seven are mutuals and 15 
are stock companies. NAII now 
has 327 members and 84 subscrib- 
ers. 


State Admissions 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
to Hawaii. Operates in 29 states 
and the District of Columbia. 

OLD LINE LIFE, Milwaukee, to 
Hawaii. Operates in 13 states. 

RUSHMORE MUTUAL LIFE, Rapid 
City, S. D., to Iowa. Licensed in 18 
states. 

SOUTHLAND LIFE, Dallas, to Ha- 
waii, Idaho, and Missouri. 


Foreign Offices 


AMERICAN FOREIGN INSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION has opened a branch 
office in Debu, Philippine Islands. 

OLD LINE LIFE has opened over- 
seas offices in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and Seoul, Korea. 
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PEOPLE NEED 
AN EDUCATIONAL FUND! 


= In order to provide the necessary education 

for success, it is of paramount importance 

that every family set-up an educational 

fund for their children. With college 

costs rising, the need for an educational 

fund becomes a basic necessity. = We 

should not place our product in the 

same category as such luxury items 

as tonics, automatic percolators, and hair dryers. We must stress 
the basic need for insurance. ® These basic needs such as an educa- 
tional fund can be well provided by insurance. At Federal, we have 
developed programs which meet such needs. For further information 
write Emery Huff, Agency Vice President. A few prime managerial 
positions still available in the Midwest area. 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
6100 N. Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago 46, Illinois 
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THE BUYER ASKS: 


How To Use Safety Inspections? 


Thorough, periodic checks by experts can be arranged 
to cut losses.—By T. H. Rubey, insurance superintendent, 
Cities Service Petroleum Company 


HE corporate safety program 

of a large industrial concern is 
most generally a combined effort 
by the insured and insurers, with 
services of outside specialists 
sometimes used. Corporate safety 
departments and programs vary 
considerably, dependent upon size 
of company, concentration of em- 
ployees and physical property. In 
general, the more concentrated op- 
erations tend to have stronger 
programs. 

Available to most assureds are 
the loss prevention and control 
services of a fire, casualty, and a 
boiler and machinery insurer. 
These are most reliable supple- 
ments to the insured’s own pro- 
gram. Since the insurance buyer 
negotiates for and handles the pur- 
chase of the insurance, he is simul- 
taneously purchasing these serv- 
ices. It then appears logical that it 
is his responsibility to see that 
these services are used to the best 
advantage. 


Boiler, Machinery—Good 


In my opinion, the inspection 
service furnished by the better 
boiler and machinery insurers 
leaves little to be desired. A major 
portion of premiums is used to de- 
fray inspection cost, and many 
larger insurers attach as much im- 
portance to the inspection service 
as to the indemnity provided. 

Inspectors confine themselves to 
one class of risks, i.e. either boiler 
and pressure vessels, or electrical 
devices, or some other plant oper- 
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ation. Each buyer should acquaint 
his operating people with the fact 
that inspection service can be pro- 
vided not only on steam boilers, 
but also on pumps, compressors, 
motors, refrigeration systems, 
pressure vessels, and turbines. For 
example, high-speed turbines can 
produce serious losses, and inspec- 
tion service for them alone may 
justify cost of insurance. 


Coordinate Inspection 


Buyers can perform another 
service by educating field person- 
nel to coordinate shut-down time of 
boilers and other insured objects 
with boiler insurance inspection. 
Normally, the important internal 
inspection can be made at a time 
when the boiler or other object is 
down for repairs or plant inspec- 
tion. After this practice is accept- 
ed, it works very smoothly and 
with less inconvenience to the as- 
sured. 

Other uses of insurers’ services 
can best be discussed separately by 
type of insurer. First, the fire in- 
surer’s engineering service should 
inspect all major locations at least 
once a year. It might be well, at 
least initially, for the safety di- 
rector and the insurance manager 
to accompany the inspector. They 
should record just what items the 
inspector looks at and to what de- 
gree. Points that appear to involve 
potential hazards should be noted. 

The fire inspection should not be 
just a walk through the property 
and a check of the last recharging 


date on extinguishers plus a little 
social visit with the property su- 
pervisor. It should be seriously and 
thoroughly conducted. The pres- 
ence of the buyer on occasional in- 
spections, at least, demonstrates to 
the insurer that this matter is im- 
portant to the insured. 

Inspectors are generally familiar 
with the design, layout, and opera- 
tion of the properties they inspect. 
They may not be familiar with cer- 
tain features peculiar to one par- 
ticular property. In such cases, the 
property supervisor should point 
those out to the inspector and dis- 
cuss the reasons for and usage of 
such items. There should be no hid- 
ing or withholding of information 
because the insurer and the insur- 
ed are working together to prevent 
losses. It may be that the inspector 
has run across the particular prob- 
lem before and has a solution to it. 


Loss Prevention and Rating 


Most fire insurers combine rating 
and loss prevention in an engineer- 
ing department. The inspections 
pick up changes in property as 
they may affect the rating, as well 
as noting potential loss hazards. 
Since the reduction of loss hazard 
in general works to reduce the rate, 
one very important service the in- 
surer can render is in reviewing 
and recommending an_ original 
plant design lay-out. The optimum 
in fire resistive design lay-out can 
normally be most economically 
achieved with the original con- 
struction. 
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It is disappointing for the in- 
sured to learn shortly after com- 
pletion of construction, that he 
could have, with very little addi- 
tional expense, built or protected 
the property so as to develop a 
significantly lower rate while at 
same time improving the property 
from the risk standpoint. The buy- 
er should follow the construction 
program of his company closely 
enough so that he can review these 
plans and, where advisable, consult 
with the insurer regarding the in- 
surance rate effect of various al- 
ternatives. 


Learn Building Facts 


Most buyers are not engineers, 
but they should know or learn 
enough about construction, lay-out, 
and property protection to review 
plans intelligently. Buyers should 
familiarize themselves with the 
rating schedules applicable to their 
type of property so they can at 
least approximate rate and pre- 
mium effects of various items. 

The casualty engineer does not 
usually combine rating and inspec- 


tion. Accordingly, his departmen- 
tal expense budget allocation is 
limited. Some insurers, particular- 
ly the smaller ones, may combine 
auditing and engineering which is 
an economical arrangement, parti- 
cularly with respect to small risks. 
Casualty engineers stress safe 
driving and safe work habits, 
which tie into the automobile and 
workmen’s compensation coverage. 
Less emphasis is generally put on 
third party liability exposures ex- 
cept as unusual specific exposures 
arise. 

In general, these casualty in- 
spections are not as_ regularly 
scheduled as fire and boiler inspec- 
tions. Here the buyer has a greater 
responsibility to determine what 
inspections are most important and 
to request them. The buyer may, 
for example, request a report of 
industrial accidents classified as to 
type and cause. Perhaps back in- 
juries are becoming too frequent 
and severe. Emphasis can then be 
put on a program demonstrating 
proper lifting techniques. 

On an overall basis, the buyer 
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must coordinate the safety pro- 
grams of his insurers with his own 
company program. Oftentimes, he 
is the best qualified to keep man- 
agement informed as to the cost 
effect of accidents, either through 
increased insurance premiums, or 
direct own-risk assumption. 


Management Interest 


Continuing management interest 
is essential to any successful safe- 
ty program. The insurance buyer’s 
management contacts can tend to 
strengthen that interest. The buy- 
er also must keep close to opera- 
tions and operating personnel so 
that he can be aware of existing 
and changing exposures. He must 
maintain the liaison between his 
company and the insurer with re- 
gard to inspection service, and 
compliance with recommendations. 
In short, I believe that potentially 
most of us as buyers can play a 
greater part in the important area 
of safety if we train ourselves to 
look for the safety implications 
that continually arise in connection 
with our regular work. @ 


.. 10 PROVIDE ITS AGENTS WITH MODERN FACILITIES 
FOR INSURING FIRMS WHOSE BUSINESS NECESSARILY 


INVOLVES EXTRAORDINARY OR UNUSUALLY LARGE RISKS. 


With this new facility, The Home makes it easier for 
you to build volume in the domestic excess market. 
You need not be bothered with legal problems, special 
affidavits, and tax problems. By offering a policy that 
has been approved by the various state insurance de- 
partments, The Home has eliminated these trouble 
spots for agents. 

Now that you can offer this service, it will pay to 
look into the opportunities that exist in your com- 
munity. Likely prospects are: 
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O public utilities O contractors 0 trucking firms © banks 








O heavy manufacturers bus companies 0 theatres 


O department stores 0 and many others 
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If you would like more information on how this new 
Department can be of use to you, we'd be glad to 
hear from you. Just call or write 


EXCESS CASUALTY LINES DEPARTMENT 


Home Insurance Company, 


59 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 8, N. Y. 
\ Ay Whitehall 3-2200 
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OPPORTUNITY 


ISA my repo NAMED 


If you can be that kind of General Agent 
who plans now for the future; who will make 
growth an every day occurrence ... then 
STANDARD SECURITY is your Company. As 
one of the country’s fastest growing In- 
surance Companies, STANDARD SECURITY 
offers a full portfolio of Life (low guar- 
anteed rates and 20 year net costs), 
Health, Group and Pension plans. Consid- 
ered as having “The Hottest Term Line”, 
the Company utilizes such modern con- 
cepts as “Age Last Birthday”, the 1958 
CSO Mortality Table, Level Term To Age 
75, Major Med Guaranteed Renewable for 
Life, 1500% Substandard, and unique pol- 
icy forms showing a progressive, modern 
attitude. 
If you are interested in selling a highly 
competitive portfolio exclusively in your 
area... if you are interested in a par- 
ticularly attractive commission schedule 
and in liberal and enlightened underwrit- 
ng...if you can develop solid brokerage 
or surplus writing business . . . then— 
no if s—this is your opportunity to get a 
head start on a profitable path with a pro- 
motional minded Company. Write fully, and 
in confidence to: 
Mr. Otto M. Sherman, 
Vice President—Agencies 
STANDARD SECURITY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 

111 5th Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
Some General Agency openings available 
in: Arizona, Arkansas, Idaho, Indiana, Louisi- 
ana, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Vermont, Washington, 
West Virginia and Wyoming. 
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13 Rules 


Continued from page 43 


call on his secretary every time he 
needs a paper clip, for example, is 
hiring a mighty expensive office 
boy. Too many men, the secretaries 
tell us, see to it that every small, 
inconvenient, and nuisance chore 
is dumped in a secretary’s lap. 
They don’t mind doing most of 
them but not all of them. 

8. Avoid that quitting time ex- 
tra rush work. The executive who 
waits until 4:30 to dictate a dozen 
letters which must be in the mail 
that evening has a secretary who 
rapidly becomes unhappy with him. 
You shouldn’t expect the impossi- 
ble. Some secretaries point out that 
their bosses invariably expect 
them to work miracles on short 
notice. Few mind doing difficult 
chores. A good secretary considers 
this as part of her job. But forget- 
ting that one’s secretary is another 
human being and cannot do the 
impossible creates a difficult situ- 
ation in the office. 

9. Keep the personal element 
out of the office. Ninety-nine out 
of a hundred secretaries prefer 
their romance out of business 
hours; prefer to work from nine 
to five. Make sure men on the staff 
understand this and your secretary 
will be forever grateful. 

10. Take the blame for your own 


mistakes. Having her be the “‘whip- 
ping boy” for some of your mis- 
takes—even when it’s a pre-ar- 
ranged deal—is seldom a good idea. 
Almost every secretary listed this 
as one of her pet peeves. 

11. Don’t resent the “coffee 
break” or other rest period she 
snatches during the middle of the 
afternoon. The secretary who 
abuses these periods is entitled to 
reprimands, but the executive who 
pouts angrily every time he finds 
his secretary taking the “coffee 
break” to which she is entitled 
only makes things more difficult in 
the office. 


Salary and a Raise 


12. Pay her a decent salary and 
don’t forget an occasional raise. A 
secretary’s job requires that she 
dress better than the average of- 
fice worker, that she have the earn- 
ing power to purchase other things 
necessary to maintain of her posi- 
tion. When she is underpaid, we 
may depend on it that she knows 
what other secretaries in your area 
are being paid. 

13. Tell her where you are going 
when you leave the office. Nothing 
is more frustrating to a secretary 
than having to locate her boss for 
an emergency matter and not hav- 
ing the slightest idea where he may 
be. And in general, let her know 
what’s going on. Her efficiency at 
her job increases as she becomes 
better acquainted with the firm’s 
overall plans and programs. @ 





Farm Package 


Continued from page 43 


plies only to the dwelling, not to 
the eligible garage. 

3. Farm outbuildings and farm 
personal coverage are _ provided 
with the same standard fire and ex- 
tended coverage protection plus 
vandalism and malicious mischief. 
Coverages apply whether such out- 
buildings are eligible for packaged 
credits or not. 

Otherwise there are no signifi- 
cant differences in coverage. Eligi- 
bility requirements are stringent 
and include: 


A. Risk must be eligible for spe- 
cial credits. 

B. Owner-occupancy is not man- 
datory, but the farm must be under 
the direct supervision of either the 
owner or a manager who operates 
under a contract with the owner. 
This is intended to exclude occu- 
pancy by crop-share tenants. 

C. Packaged credits do not apply 
to farm outbuildings unless the 
total insurance on outbuildings ex- 
ceeds $10,000. A secondary farm 
dwelling can count as an outbuild- 
ing. 

D. Existence of one or two build- 
ings which are ineligible for pack- 
age treatment. It is assumed that 
such situations will be negotiated 
between the agents and the under- 
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writers. However, such buildings 
would have to be included on the 
schedule at gross rates. 

The rating is rather involved. 
This fact alone will tend to discour- 
age the curbstone solicitor. It is 
expected that this rating will cause 
more of the desirable farm busi- 
ness to migrate from the curbstone 
operator to those established agents 
who will take the trouble to be- 
come proficient in rating this class. 


Rating Procedure 


Highlights of the rating procedure 
are: 

1. Determine eligibility of each 
building for ordinary _ special 
credits. 

2. Make a trial run to find if: 
amount on outbuildings meets the 
minimum requirement of $10,000 
aggregate; secondary dwellings can 
be more economically insured as an 
outbuilding with a sacrifice of cov- 
erage, or treated as a primary 
dwelling. 

3. Apply package rates if applica- 
ble; otherwise use special credit or 
gross rates. 

4. Keep in mind that, when using 
special credit or gross rates, the 
charge for vandalism and malicious 
mischief must be added both to the 
building and farm personal prop- 
erty rates. 

5. Fifty dollar deductible theft 
coverage is provided in the form. 
In the Midwest territory there is 
no specific theft rate for farm 
personal property except for that 
on grain. Hence, when writing less 
than $10,000 on farm personal prop- 
erty we must make the charge for 


"You're either going to have to live up 
to your reputation as the fastest gun in 
the West, or get someone else to handle 
your accident insurance!" 
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theft. But the charge is made only | 


on that amount of insurance apply- 
ing under Item 16, grain. 

I believe that Farmowners rat- 
ing will always be on a divisible 
premium basis. Farm risks lack 
the fully homogeneous quality which 
is characteristic of the Homeown- 
ers class. No arbitrary manual 
classification can produce a homo- 
geneity that does not exist in fact. 
In any case, anything other than a 
divisible premium would produce 
an unwarranted inflexibility which 
would handicap us. 

Only one important segment of 
the farm business did not receive 
the immediate attention of the 
various bureaus involved. The prob- 
lems of the tenant-operator had to 
be deferred until the basic farm- 
owners program is underway. Un- 
fortunately for us as producers, this 
is a highly important percentage 
of the total market. We have been 
assured and reassured that a ten- 
ant’s form is not only under study, 
but is receiving serious attention 
and eventually will be available. 

This package is not a panacea for 
all farm underwriting ills. Natu- 
rally it is going to create in the 
farm field exactly the same prob- 
lem created in the dwelling field by 
the homeowners program. Low 
valued farm improvements will be 
hunting for a market. 


Companies Not Accepting 

The most astonishing develop- 
ment following the advent of the 
Farmowners Form is the fact that 
many companies are not accepting 


In some cases 
approval has _ been 
from state agent or 
local branch offices to regional 
offices. Others require home office 
approval. Some companies are re- 
fusing the class altogether while 
continuing to accept survey and 
recording farm business. 

Aside from the fact that six 
weeks elapsed from the date of the 
Kansas filing until we could obtain 
policies and an adequate supply of 
forms, we have found the contract 
readily saleable. We can see no rea- 
son why it will not revolutionize the 
farm writing business in the same 
manner that the Homeowners form 
completely revolutionized the dwell- 
ing class. @ 
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| STANDARD SECURITY is a modern pioneer. 
| In constantly creating new and unique 
| policies and approaches to sales, it offers 
| YOU an opportunity to expand your pre- 


sent markets and open new avenues of 
growth. If you are the type of “insurance 
professional” who takes a keen and per- 
sonal interest in his profession and in 
satisfying his client's needs — then you 
can readily recognize that it is to the 
mutual benefit of you and your client to 
take advantage of STANDARD SECURITY'S 
pace-setting developments. Here are some 
firsts and exclusives: 


. Policies written Age Last Birthday. 

. 1958 CSO Mortality Table. 

. Easy- to-read narrative - form booklet 
policies.* 

. Issue to age 97 on whole life. 

. $2000 non-medical on ordinary life to 
age 97. 

. Issue on Term—to age 73. 

. Sub-Standard underwriting to 1500% of 
mortality (Including Term). 

. Term or Term Riders. 

. Non-can disability income insurance issued 
to $1000 per month (participation to 
$1500 per month). 

10. Major-medical guaranteed renewable for 
life to $25,000. 


For further information contact our 
General Agent in your area or write: 
Agency Department, STANDARD SECURITY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 
111 5th Avenue, New York 3, New York. 


*Send for specimen policy. 





One Bill for All Lines 


Continued from page 47 


the above groups, go to the under- 
writer for review and final ac- 
ceptance or rejection. 

Thus, the EDP system under- 
writes only by acceptance and the 
personal touch of the underwriter 
is not lost. At present, about 70 
per cent of all automobile applica- 
tions go through the IBM 705 un- 
derwriting process direct to file. 
The percentage of homeowners 
policies processed by the com- 
puter is even higher, due pri- 
marily to fewer variables affect- 
ing policyholder status. 

The information required for 
life and health policies, in order 
to include them on a single bill 
with the personal coverages pro- 
vided by Chubb & Son, is fur- 
nished for the computer each 
month by Colonial. This informa- 
tion is in the form of punch cards. 

On property-casualty coverages, 
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once an application has been ac- 
cepted, all information on the 
original application is stored on 
magnetic tape—by agent, client, 
and policy numbers. The policy 
tapes are updated on a daily basis 
to reflect all additions, deletions, 
and other changes affecting cover- 
age. This keeps our records on a 
completely current basis. 

To simplify billing procedures, 
all auto and homeowner policies 
expire on the last day of a speci- 
fied month. Thus, an original pol- 
icy is always for more than eleven 
months but less than twelve 
months, and the premium is pro- 
rated. 

On the sixth working day of 
each month, we extract from the 
policy tapes those policies due for 
billing on the last day of the 
month. This information is then 
merged onto a single magnetic 
tape for preparation of actual 
statements. Several thousand 
statements are sent out each 
month because of the various pay- 
ment plans available. This work 
is always completed on the sixth 
working day of the month. 


Choice of Mailing System 


While an agent may elect to 
have all premium notices sent to 
him for re-mailing, 99 per cent of 
our agents prefer to have us send 
the statements directly to the 
policyholders. In the latter case, 
the client receives two copies of 
the statement, listing all policies, 
policy numbers, due date, premium 
due, previous balances (if any), 
over or under payment (if any), 
and total premium due for that 
billing period. 

In preparing the statements, the 
IBM 705 automatically prepares a 
summary due sheet for each agent. 
In addition, the 705 computes the 
commission and _ automatically 
writes a check for the commission 
for the previous month’s pre- 
miums due and received for the 
account of each agent. Policy- 
holders send all premiums direct- 
ly to Chubb and Son, eliminating 
another tedious procedure for the 
agent. 

Another by-product of the bill- 
ing operation is a listing of expir- 
ing policies. This, too, is sent to 
each agent. If a policyholder con- 


tinues the policy for another year, 
the new expiration date is entered 
and the billing operation con- 
tinues as before. In other words, 
no new policy is prepared—a con- 
siderable saving in typing, cod- 
ing, and keypunching time. 


Late Payments 


Of course, there are always pay- 
ments received late. A cancella- 
tion tape for auto and homeown- 
er policies is run on the sixth 
business day of each succeeding 
month. A cancellation notice is 
then sent to the client, with a copy 
to the agent. On the 25th of the 
month, the cancellation tape is 
matched against the policy tapes. 
If payment has been received, a 
reinstatement notice is prepared. 
If no payment has been received, 
the policy tape is wiped clean, and 
the client must reapply if he 
wishes to continue his insurance. 

The handling of loss verification 
also has been speeded greatly 
through data processing. Any loss 
reported to the home office by 1:00 
p. m. will be cleared by the loss 
department the following day. 
Loss information is fed into the 
705 and a face sheet is prepared 
automatically. Considerable time 
is saved by eliminating the need 
for loss men and underwriters to 
refer to actual policies and appli- 
cations. 

We do know there are savings 
resulting from Plan IV and data 
processing. For example, even 
though Plan IV would be impos- 
sible without electronic equip- 
ment, it would cost us another 
$25,000 a year to handle our pres- 
ent volume of insurance with a 
clerical system. This saving is ex- 
pected to increase substantially as 
our volume of insurance increases. 

There is also virtually no limit 
to the volume of policies that can 
be handled by the 705 system. And 
we know we start with valid data 
because the system is coded to 
audit all input information. That 
is, the accounting has to be ac- 
curate—something that cannot be 
said of a clerical system. 

The overall effect is to eliminate 
paperwork duplication for the 
agent and the company, with re- 
sultant lower premiums for the 
public. @ 
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Teaching Insurance 


Continued from page 40 


furnish a doll’s house and put a 
price tag on each item in the 
house. Or they may study the fab- 
rics that make clothes and learn 
to buy for different purposes and 
different prices. 

One of the specific objectives 
listed in this handbook suggests 
students should “realize that in- 
surance is a mode of sharing risks.” 
And even insurance can be intro- 
duced into the first three elemen- 
tary grades. Health insurance can 
be discussed because many of the 
youngsters know they are covered 
under an accident plan. Fire in- 
surance can be introduced along 
with the school’s fire drills or a 
visit by the class to a fire station. 
Also the teachers suggest that the 
students can discuss accidents 
caused by careless driving and the 
financial as well as the physical 
consequences. 


A wealth of free or inexpensive educational 
materials is available to teachers whose 
courses include family finance subjects. At 
the University of Wisconsin summer work- 
shop (above) a team from Hillsborough 
County, Florida, examines teaching materials 
distributed by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance. The team leader, Miss Lucile Sumner 
(c.), holds a wall chart explaining the four 
basic life insurance policies. 


Thus explaining the various 
types of insurance and how to use 
them can be an essential element of 
any school grade. Budgeting, bank- 
ing services, consumer credit, and 
installment buying are other topics 
for study. For the workshop ses- 
sions for teachers, lecturers who 
are specialists in the universities’ 
schools of business administration 
and education conduct the classes. 
Their instruction is supplemented 
by that of local businessmen. 

Workshop participants also do 
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“laboratory” work. They develop 
special materials or projects to be 
used in their own classes or school 
systems back home. As far as 
possible the teachers devise their 
own visual aids for the courses. 
Out of the sixteen workshops 
this summer, the one at Wisconsin 
University served as the pilot work- 
shop where programs of an ad- 
vanced nature were tried out. To 


Madison came teams of teachers 
intent upon solving a problem of 
particular importance to family 
finance education back home. 


Team Teaching Technique 


An explanation of the “team 
teaching” technique was published 
in 1960 by a teacher at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Mrs. Rita L. 
Youmans, professor of home eco- 
nomics education at the University, 
described how the home economics 
and business education depart- 
ments at Wisconsin High School 
cooperated in offering a course 
in economics for the consumer. 

One teacher led the class. The 
co-teacher aided in preparation of 
material, counselled on group and 
individual projects, and participat- 
ed in leading class discussions. In 
the following excerpt, Mrs. You- 
mans explains how life insurance 
was incorporated into family eco- 
nomics. 

“Responsibility for teaching the 
life insurance unit was assumed 
by the business education teacher. 
She presented the subject matter, 
discussed the risk-sharing concept 
and insurance principle, explained 
the purpose of life insurance, out- 
lined family needs life insurance is 
designed to meet, the kinds of life 
insurance companies and types of 
policies. For class study, she relied 
on several consumer economics 
texts and on the publications avail- 
able from the Institute of Life 
Insurance. 


“The co-teacher, in turn, gath- 
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Through the years 

since 17/99—agents have 
been pleased with 

the friendly cooperation 
of Providence Washington. 


You do well when you sell 
PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


THE COMPANY WITH 
QUALITY + INTEGRITY * FRIENDLINESS 


20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R. |. 





EXPERIMENT WITH “SLEEP-LEARNING,” 
Self-hypnosis. Use your phonograph, recorder. 
Fascinating, educational. Insurance and sales 
courses available on tape and record. Details, 
catalog FREE. Sleep-Learning Research As- 
sociation, Box 24-TS, Olympia, Washington. 
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JRJWEINI G 
EXPERIEN CE 


is the priceless ingredient in the operations of an insurance com- 
pany. Paired with judgment, it governs success in underwriting 
and in the wise handling of financial resources, of assets and 
surplus. Not least, it guides a company in its relations with the 
insuring public and with the local agent who is the cornerstone 
of the insurance structure. PLM, now in its 66th year, has this 
experience. It could profitably work for you.Why not drop usaline. 


A MULTIPLE LINE COMPANY 
‘Founded in the Birthplace 
of American Mutual Insurance’”’ 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
PLM Building « Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Regional Offices in New York, Los Angeles, Charlotte, N.C., Phoenix, Ariz. 
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Teaching Insurance 


Continued from preceding page 


ered together the chart material and 
presented it; she created a bulletin 
board; and worked with groups of 
three or four students on their 
projects. These projects were 
planned so as to clarify the subject- 
matter content. 

“Several groups interviewed fam- 
ilies in the community, both be- 
ginning and maturing families, to 
learn what life insurance they 
owned and what their needs for life 
insurance might be. Another stu- 
dent group interviewed a life in- 
surance agent to learn how he helps 
families determine their needs, how 
he decides who ought to buy in- 
surance, what factors he considers 
in recommending a particular pol- 
icy or program, and what services 
he performs for families other than 
selling policies.” 

Mrs. Youmans then made this 
conclusion as to the value of team 
teaching: 

“Now, with two years experience, 
it is clear that greater depth has 
been possible in the course through 
this joint teaching approach, for it 
capitalizes on the resources of two 
disciplines, each of which has a 
unique contribution to make to con- 
sumer economic problems.” 

All of the methods mentioned 
here merely touch on some of the 
countless ways to make finances 
“come alive’ for youngsters who 
will be concerned with or about 
money all their lives. Because of 
the endless possibilities of the sub- 
ject matter, each year finds an in- 
creasing number of teachers taking 
part in the summer workshops. 

The National Committee for Ed- 
ucation in Family Finance works 
constantly to push this enrollment 
still higher. A major purpose of 
the National Committee is to see 
wise money management taught as 
well as possible in all our schools. 
The Institute steps in because an 
essential element of any good 
household or business budget is an 
adequate insurance program. 

If you wish further information 
about this program from the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, circle 
Number 11 on THE SPECTATOR re- 
ply card on page 73. @ 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and 


insurance people. 


If you are interested in a position offered or in 


a person described here, write a letter on your Own or your company’s 
letterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Opportunities, The Spec- 
tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. Your letter will be 
forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 


that item. 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the 
national employment agencies handling 


and sent in by well known, 


items here have been prepared 


many insurance opportunities. Other bona fide agencies or insurance 
companies may submit items although no more than three items can 


be used in any one issue from one company or agency. 


Individuals 


seeking positions may submit a typed item written in the style of 
the items shown on this page. Items may run no longer than six lines 


approximately a maximum of 30 words. The editors will 


delete as 


many words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space 


Address 
& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


letters to Executive Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut 


RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject without 
explanation any item submitted by an employment agency, an insurance 


company or an individual. 


In most cases, The Spectator will check 


on validity and authenticity of each item printed, but the publication 
and its staff cannot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 


items printed here. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


A- gph 90 Mgr. for lg. East- 
ern mutual co. Suc. backgr. in ord. 
Is., oli supv. or H.O. work es- 
ential. Starting sal. commen. with 
exp. 

A-95—Cargo Underwr. 5 to 8 yrs. 
exp. with stock or mutual co. Heavy 
vol. of cargo (inland/marine) 
coverage—thor. knowl. of coverage 
rates and rating plans, |.C.C., Bos- 
ton co.—some travel. Sal. open 
A-91—Liability Claims Examiner. 
-10 yrs adjusting exp. Re- 
view of liab. and auto claims, re- 
ports on pending claims and suits, 
contact with e parties. Excel. 
growth possib. Sal. based on exp 
and poten. 

V-4—Loss Prevention Research 
Mgr. $12,000, Midwest. Age to 
19 
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| 
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backgr. 
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have claim 
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v- 57—Cas. Controller. $9,000 Mid- 
west. Ag 42. Must be thor. 
versed in H.O ntroller proce- 
dures, annual statement, tax re- 
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e to 


ports, etc. 

X-3—Auto Underwr. $6,800, Mid- 
west. Min. 5 yrs. backgr. in cas. 
underwr. with “heavy” auto exp. 
Age to 42. 

X-94—Fire Underwr. Supv. $6,000, 
East. Age to 12 Fully conversant 
with fire and al <i lines underwr. 
inc. package poli 

X- 70—Group Life ate $15,- 
000, Southeast. Age to 40. Fellow 
f SO cma Must be thor. con- 
ersant with gr. actuarial ops 

X- 82. Senior Life Aetwory. $16,- 
00, East. Fe f Society with 
min. 8 yrs. life a ote aia backgr. 
X-88—Life Actuary. $13,500, Mid- 
west. Prefer Associate or Fellow. 
Age t Nationally op. co. 
Z-19 — Life Actuary. $13,000, 


October 1961 
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z. 77—Life Actuary. 
west i lves reins, ac “tuar 
work w th primary companies 
V-12—Fire Reins. - Accts. Exec. 
$12,000, East. Age to 35, coll. de- 
gree mand., min. 8 yrs. fire exp 
acquired as Br. Off. Mgr. or heavy 
co. prod. capacity 
V-23 — Casualty Underwr. 
$10,000, No. Calif. Ideal loc 
to 40. Proven manageria 
liab., burg., glass, misc. cas 
auto and not 'eaders 
ployer pays all moving 
V-33—Cas./Retro. Underwr. Mar. 
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V-54—Marine Accts. Exec. 
500, Midwest. Age to 35, coll 
deg. mand., 7 yrs diversified inland 
marine underwr./prod. exp., light 
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to sal 

V-71—Personnel 
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Min. 5 yrs. HO 
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a“ $95 00, Mid- 
|. degree mand 
Min Ins. CO. personnel 
exp. Thorough conver. with testing, 
wage eval. progs., etc. Ideal for 
indiv. des. small town living 
Z-35—AGH Sls Mgr. $10,000, 
East. Widely known AGH carrier 
has opening for man with proved 
prod. record 

Z-45—Life Gen. Agt. $11,000, 
Southeast. Opening for indiv. exp'd 
in recruiting, tr and sls. dir 
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A-51—Actuary. Fell 
cap. of assum. ma respon 
large CO 
A-53—Life/AGH Exec. Age 
Eleven yrs. slsman and agcy. megr., 
+ yrs. H.O. agcy. dept loc. | Asking $ 
id salary open ti 
A- 34—Life Ins. Exec. Des 
regional or agcy. oppor. in Detroit \ backer. with succ. prod. ré 
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z- 69—Mult. Peril Underwr. Supv. and 
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and mult. line underwr. Open to yrs. with sm. midwest 
reloc. Making $7,500. an officer, Annual State 
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V-37—Asst. Controller / Financial 
Dept. Supv. Early 30's, coll. grad. 
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Congratulations to 


GAMC 


on its 10th Anniversary 


In the ten years since its founding, the 
General Agents and Managers 
Conference has done an outstanding 
job. Life of Georgia joins 

GAMC’s many well-wishers in 


extending congratulations. 
INSURANCE 


LI COMPANY 
or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 


= 1 th anniversary _— 
ee Coe 
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UNITED LIFE 
now offers 
») 








© WHOLE LIFE 
e LIFE PAID UP 
AT AGE 65 


© 20 PAYMENT LIFE 


“=. the plans with a real net cost story 


A COMPLETE PORTFOLIO 


OF NONPARTICIPAT 


"EST. 1913 


PLANS. 


Resoteornnnans 


“CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Write H. V. STAEHLE, C.L.U., Field Management Vice President, 

United Life, 2 White Street, Concord, New Hampshire, Or Contact: 
WARREN E. CUTTING, Supt. of Agencies for the District of Columbia, 
Fla.”, Ull.*, Mass., N. H., N. J.*, Ohio*, Vt.*, and Va.*. 

WALTER O. COREY, Supt. of Agencies for Cal.*, Conn., Del.*, Ind.*, 
Md.*, Me., Mich.*, N. C.*, Pa.*, and R. I. 

*Agency Building General Agents' Opportunities Available 

Outstanding Overseas agents’ opportunities available in Europe, Okinawa and 
Guam; a minimum of one year's stateside production required. 
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HOME OFFICE 
SUPPORT WITH 


A FIELD 


VIEWPOINT 


Knowing that success in the field is so greatly influenced 


by behind-the-scenes cooperation 


. . . Fidelity Mutual 


emphasizes to Home Office personnel the overwhelming 
importance of field viewpoint. Whether it is processing 
applications, handling policy loans, changing benefi- 
ciaries or settling claims . . . nothing can substitute for 
personal interest and prompt assistance as needed and 
when needed by our men in the field. The fact is that 
96% of Fidelity Mutual’s claims are settled within 24 
hours . . . one of the many ways Fidelity Mutual helps 
its agents do an outstanding job in life underwriting. 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE Company 


ON THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
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MOST POWERFUL ADVERTISING 


IN HEALTH INSURANCE HISTORY! 


A terrific, hard-hitting, continuing advertising 
program backs you up all the way! You offer the 
most complete, most modern product line in 
health insurance history! 


Men and women who thought they had reached 
their top earning capacity have discovered they 
can increase their income right from the be- 
ginning as career representatives for Mutual of 


Omaha. Earnings of $10,000—$15,000—$20,000 
and more are within your reach when you build 
a career with Mutual of Omaha. 


Behind this fabulous story of earnings is a 
well-planned program of sales training and de- 
velopment. Now is the time for YOU to move 
UP to Mutual of Omaha. Mail coupon below 
for all the facts! 


STRONGEST POSITIONS AND ADS 


IN NATIONAL MAGAZINES! 


31,250,000 
EXPOSURES 
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> 3RD-COVER GATEFOLD IN 4 COLORS 
— FEATURES TERESA BREWER! 


OUTSTANDING 
RADIO-TV 
1 LODE 


CHET HUNTLEY 





PARADE 


This Week 


BACK COVER IN FOUR COLORS! 
24,955,707 EXPOSURES 





BACK COVER IN FOUR COLORS! 
33,397,785 EXPOSURES 





BACK COVER IN FOUR COLORS! 
12,818,512 EXPOSURES 


NBC-TV! 


JACK PAAR 
NBC-TV! 
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BOB 
CONSIDINE 
NBC-RADIO! 
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ARTHUR 
GODFREY 
CBS-RADIO! 
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FATHER KNOWS BEST 
starring Robert Young 
CBS-TV! 


BACK COVER IN FOUR COLORS! 


American Weekly 23,000,000 EXPOSURES 








Local level advertising in Newspapers, 
Radio and Television! 


Throughout the country, local commercials, advertising 
and shows are selling Mutual of Omaha, paving the way 
for YOU, rounding up LEADS! 


DIRECT MAIL IN whopping direct ma 
MASSIVE CAMPAIGN! the picture! 
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jy MAIL 
COUPON 
| TODAY 


Mutual 


OF OMAHA >. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 
HOME OFFICE: OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


The Greatest Name in Health Insurance 


A whopping direct mail 


Mr. Howard Dewey, Vice President 
Mutual of Omaha 


Omaha, Nebraska Dept. 1061 


Rush me facts about Mutual of Omaha's Career Program that 
can boost my earnings 40% immediately! 


YOUR 
GOOD 
NEIGHBOR 


Name___ 


Address__——— 


City__ Zone_____State__ 
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Q. Mr. Tordini, what do you look for from INA? Q. How is your business divided? 


A. California is a booming state. You need lots of flexi- A. About 60% personal lines, 40% business. We've sold 
bility, plenty of imagination in new products. INA is INA’s Homeowners from the beginning. INA-Champion 
definitely a leader... gives us both. has helped us recapture auto business we'd lost to 

direct writers. 


Q. Then you like package policies with direct billing? Q. What about INA field service? 


A. Sure! As | said at the beginning, this creative ap- A. Definitely superior! The two Field Men who call on us 
proach to insurance is the reason INA gets more than have the agents’ interest at heart. We always get satis- 
half of our business while the others share the rest. factory answers and help in securing the big accounts. 


Q....and INA claims service? Q. Would you be willing to tell other agents more about 
Insurance Company of North America service? 


A. Tops again! They handle adjustments quickly, firmly 
and adequately. You don’t get service like that from A. Sure. Ask them to write me, Lorino Tordini, Maraccini 
third party adjusters. Red tape is at a minimum. & Tordini, 324 South “F” St., Madera, California. 








